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Outstanding in training millions for War... 
Outstanding in training more millions for Peace 
. . . Victor Animatophones provide the most 
modern medium for faster learning, more in- 
telligent understanding, and lasting knowledge. 
These amazing 16MM Sound Motion Picture 
Projectors — working both regular shifts and 
"swing shifts’—are continually doing their 
dynamic War job in this preferred method of 
teaching. Their precision craftsmanship, their 
exclusive features, their world-wide use—are the 
reward that come only to the pioneer’s efforts 
in this rapidly growing industry. Look to Victor 


for your future training and teaching methods 
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“The Man atthe Gate” 


TSmm Sound @ Running time 50 minutes 


Characterized by notable acting, fine photography and picturesque settings, 
this timely, genuine and warmly human story will move and inspire all who 
see it. Its theme of faith lost and finally restored takes on added significance 


in the light of present tragic world happenings. 


BERTRAM WILLOUGHBY says: 

“It is with justifiable pride that I offer to every school what I consider 
to be THE non-theatrical film of the year—-THE MAN AT THE GATE. That 
my organization can exclusively offer this film is the climax of my 23 vears 
service to the entire non-theatrical field. [| consider this film the most timely 


and significant subject in the 16 mm Industry today.” 


Write TODAY about rental rates and booking dates! 





Do you have our large, new 23rd Edition Catalog 
with its handy subject classification for schools: 


Adventure Geography Musical 

Agriculture Handicraft Teaching News Reels 

Animal and Marine Life Historical Plant Life 

Art and Architecture Human Relations Natural Science 
Astronomy Insect Life Physical Science 
Athletics and Sports Industrial Safety and Health 

Bird Life Juvenile Victory Subjects 
Electricity Law Film Lectures Recess Programs 
Famous Personalities Literary Foreign Language Films 
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No. 41 from Series 
Boeing B-I7E “Flying Fortress” (U.S.) 


W—Low; leading and trailing edges tapered, with round tips; dihedral; full 
cantilever. | 

E—Four; radial; Wright Cyclones. 

F—Very long; round: bombardier’s nose blister resembles eyes and mouth of 
a fish. 

T—Dorsal fin; tail gunner’s blister behind fin; single. 

O—Gun turret on top of fuselage aft of cockpit; turret under fuselage aft of 
wings; wheels do not completely retract; nacelles of outer engines are 
shorter than those of inside engines. 

Authentic—Usable—U p-to-Date 


May he used with or without Flashmeter, but Flashmeter techniques are 
recommended. 


Sample pages from the Teachers’ Manual will be sent upon request. 


Keystone View Company 


Meadville, Penna. 
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The Wartime Use of Films in Canada’ 


WESLEY GREENE 


Coordinator of Distribution 
National Film Board of Canada, Ottawa 


N NOVEMBER 1941, as storm clouds gathered, 
this Conference met to discuss the use of mechanical 

aids in education. We were then concerned with 
the job of educating millions of people to make de- 
cisions of world wide import. The speed of events and 
the violence of historical change since then have more 
than validated the views expressed on the size of the 
job and the terrible urgency of getting it done. During 
this period, an educational program, the like of which 
has never been known, has been carried on in the United 
States. And to speed up this program film producers 
and utilizers from four fields have been called into 
action. The entertainment motion picture industry, 
educational producers and distributors, producers of 
industrial advertising films, and documentary film pro- 
ducers have gone into government service. In the 
United States Hollywood has been furnishing the Army 
and Navy with technicians and has undertaken a great 
volume of production and distribution at its own ex- 
pense and in the national interest. Industrial film pro- 
ducers have worked with the United States Office of 
Education on the production of many subjects for indus- 
trial training. The audio-visual profession has furnished 
the Army and Navy, the Office of War Information, 
and the Department of State with experts on the utiliza- 
tion of films. And documentary film producers, both 
at home and abroad, have turned out many subjects to 
stir civilians to action. 

In this rush of film activity two trends are becoming 
apparent. Government and industry have adapted class- 
room techniques to the adult field, while schools all 
over the country are showing programs of pictures to 
give information and motivate action. This means that 
millions of people are learning the difference between 
teaching films and program films. Millions of fighters 
and workers are being instructed with the aid of films. 
Before long every school board in the United States 
and Canada will have at least one member who will 
know the meaning of educational films. When audio- 
visual programs are up for discussion there will always 
be someone present to tell a story about the use 
of training films when he was in the Army or Navy. 
Meantime, while school projectors are being used (and 
rightly so) to show A.R.P., home front, hemisphere, 
and war information films we must not lose sight of 
the techniques of using films in teaching developed by 
a generation of research. 

A second trend of major importance is the realization 
of the international character of the film jobs to be done. 
Both training and war information films produced by 
the United Nations are being exchanged and distributed 
on a world-wide basis. In a sense, films have always 
been on an international basis, but only as their dis- 





*Address delivered at the Sixth Annual Southern Conference 
on Audio-Visual Education, Atlanta, November 4-6, 1942. 





Scenes from the film ‘“‘Peoples of Canada’”— 


tribution was concerned, not as their intent was con 
strued. Entertainment films were made to entertain, 
industrial films to sell, instructional films to teach, and 
documentary films to excite men to action. But even 
the documentary groups spent most of their time on 
such subjects as housing, education, health, soil con- 
servation, and slum clearance. This was true both in 
America and England. With the war, however, docu 
mentary was the first to put production on an inter 
national plane. The reasons for this are found in the 
history of documentary. While education was trending 
toward progressivism and teachers here and there were 
occasionally using mechanical aids to explain facts, 
documentary arose outside the educational field. 
Contribution of Documentary Film 

The story of the development of documentary in 
England under the dynamic leadership of John Grierson 
has been told many times. In 1927, after three years 
on a Rockefeller fellowship at the University of Chicago, 
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The story of the Canadian Government's 
film production and distribution program 
to inform and motivate the civilian front. 











Released by the National Film Board of Canada. 


Grierson selected film as the most powerful medium 
available for use in a campaign of human betterment. 
He founded and headed successively the Film Unit of 
the Empire Marketing Board, the G.P.O. Film Unit, 
Film Center (london) and the National Film Board 
of Canada. “What made documentary successful as a 
movement,” to quote Grierson, “was that in a decade 
of spiritual weariness it reached out, almost alone 
among the media, towards the future. Obviously, it was 
the public purpose within it which commanded govern 
mental and other backing.” 

Documentary was a new idea for public education, 
an idea which grew under strong leadership and with 
careful planning. Its underlying concept was that the 
world is in “a phase of drastic change affecting ever) 
manner of thought and practice, and the public com 
prehension of the nature of that change is vital.” Each 
step in the growth of documentary was “‘an attempt to 
understand the stubborn raw material of our modern 
citizenship, and wake the heart and the will to their 
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mastery.’’ When war broke in 1939 and citizens of the 
western democracies turned toward international fields 
seeking information and explanations, documentary 
logically buckled down to the job of presenting creative- 
ly and firmly the material upon which thinking people 
might base their answers. While Americans forged 
ahead in the production and utilization of military and 
industrial films, Canada set about a program of pro- 
duction and distribution on the civilian front which has 
extended far beyond her physical boundaries. 

In 1939 Grierson became Government Film Com- 
missioner in Canada. In May the Dominion Govern- 
ment had passed the National Film Act setting up the 
National Film Board of Canada to coordinate the film 
production and distribution programs of all branches 
of the national government. Before this the Dominion 
Government had confined tts film activities pretty much 
to the tourist field, but as the war went on films to pro- 
mote tourism were for the most part taken out of dis- 
tribution and all production of such materials stopped. 

Since Canada is physically and spiritually closer to 
the United States than any other country it should be 
in order for Americans to know more of that large area 
on the other side of the undefended frontier. Canadians 
read American magazines and books, use American in- 
dustrial products, and supply Americans with a number 
of important products. Americans rarely ever read 
Canadian magazines, but before the war over ten mil- 
lion Americans visited Canada each year. Perhaps 
Canada has been so close to the United States that edu- 
cators have overlooked its history. Some facts stand 
out. More than half the people of Canada live within 
one hundred miles of the undefended frontier stretch- 
ing almost 4,000 miles from coast to coast. Ninety per 
cent of the population lives within two hundred miles 
of the border. The people on the Canadian prairies are 
closer to American midwesterners than to the inhabit- 
ants of eastern and western Canada. One of the two 
forms of government under which English speaking 
people live is found in Canada. Americans live under 
the other form. 

With a population of only 11,500,000 Canada has 
made significant contributions to the total program of 
the United Nations, and bears out well the maxim that 
the job of every democracy is an international job. So 
in the matter of films, the National Film Board of 
Canada set up a program both on the home and foreign 
fronts. It not only produced films to give people at 
home information on the activities and welfare of Ca- 
nadian soldiers, sailors and airmen at home and abroad, 
but broadened its program to include problems of major 
international concern. To use Grierson’s phrase, the 
National Film Board concerned itself “primarily with 
the relation of local strategies to larger world ones.” 

A series of two-reelers was produced at the rate of 
one subject a month and distributed both theatrically 
and non-theatrically. First in the international] series 
was Churchill's Island, and this was followed by This Is 
Blitz, Food Weapon of Conquest, New Soldiers Are 
Tough, Inside Fighting Russia, Inside Fighting China, 
Mask of Nippon, and Fighting Freighters. United 
Artists Corporation is distributing these titles under 
the caption “World in Action” not only in the United 
States, but also in South America and many other parts 
of the world. Distribution is on a commercial basis. As 
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Grierson remarked in a speech before the Nationa! 
Board of Review, “We said from the first that we were 
not giving it away. We were selling it commercially 


because if it wasn’t good enough to sell commercially, 
we weren't any more interested in it than the industry. 
In other words, we decided to put our work on a normal 
entertainment basis and use that as a yard stick of our 
success.” Giving a bad film away does not make it a 
good one. 

Another series of films, “Canada Carries on,” is dis- 
tributed in Canada on a commercial basis. Additionally, 
the theaters receive from the National Film Board a 
weekly item of national public interest which is spliced 
into the regular newsreel releases, and about a dozen 
three-minute trailers a year. Only the trailers and an 
occasional campaign film of greater length goes out to 
the theatres on a free loan basis. The theatres of Canada 
have cooperated magnificently with the Government in 
putting the grim realities of the war and problems to 
be met on the home front before the millions of people 
in the country. 

After a number of months theatrical releases become 
available to 16mm film users, but in addition many 
subjects are produced for release almost exclusively in 
the non-theatrical field. A series of films has been pro- 
duced to improve industrial morale. One of these is 
lighting Ships, demonstrating that the front lines also 
extend to the workers in the plants which fabricate parts. 
A recruiting film, Battle 1s Our Business, has just been 
completed, and several more titles in this field are in 
production. [/Vomen Are Warriors showing the con- 
tribution of the women of Russia, [england and Canada 
has been accepted with great enthusiasm by .\merican 
audiences. 

All non-war film production has ceased with the 
exception of subjects on health and nutrition, and a 
series of kodachrome sound films on the peoples of 
Canada. These color films on the national groups of 
Canada are of value both at home and abroad. They 
are used on war information film programs and they 
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From two films in “The World in 
Action” series: (left) “New Soldiers 
Are Tough,” (below) “Battle for Oil.” 





are distributed to Canadian troops and officials abroad. 
\ few carefully selected titles are being distributed in 
16mm size in Latin-America in order to show life and 
freedom in a democracy. Spanish and Portuguese ver- 
sions of Peoples Of Canada and Canadian Landscape 
have been made and sent South for general distribution. 

The National Film Board has produced some military 
training films, but in this, and in the industrial training 
field, Canada draws heavily upon the United States and 
Britain. Prints of all the Office of War Information 
releases approved for export by the Department of State 
are being distributed non-theatrically in Canada. A 
number of the subjects produced for the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs are scheduled for non-theatri 
cal distribution. The United States Office of Iéduca- 
tion productions have been of great value to Canadian 
industries and training centers. Through the educa- 
tional film libraries of the country, productions of the 
British Ministry of Information receive wide distribu- 
tion in Canada, both theatrically (in a number of cases ) 
and non-theatrically. 

The National Film Board distributes films non- 
theatrically by placing prints with thirty educational 
distributors, who in turn make them available to ex- 
hibitors. With the exception of an occasional film for 
preview purposes the National Film Board itself does 
not engage in retail distribution. At the present time 
fifty-three operators on the Government payroll ruq 
circuits in order to take the story of the war and in 
formation about other parts of Canada to rural and 
trade union audiences. Each operator covers an average 
of twenty communities, going to each once a month 
Total audiences of over 300,000 different people living 
in more than a thousand Canadian communities receive 
these programs. Study guides and pamphlets are dis- 


(Concluded on page 93) 
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Film and Slide Booking 


A discussion of “block” and “spot” booking, 
showing advantages of frequent and continuous 
ordering over mass bookings for months ahead. 


HERE is ample research to prove the education 

potency of the motion picture and its less spectacu 

lar relative, the slide \ good deal of time and 
energy have been spent on the proper production and 
classroom utilization of these instruments. Film pro 
ducers have called upon educators to assist in film 
production. Specialists in visual instruction have sub 
mitted tried classroom practices to teachers and admin 
istrators. 

Excellent films are now available to help childret 
gain a realistic understanding in relation to the things 1n 
which they are interested. Teachers, on the other hand, 
are becoming increasingly alert concerning the full 
educational value of films and slides when they are 
looked upon as tools of learning—a means of answering 
pertinent questions, not mere entertainment. 

There remains, however, a fundamental weakness in 
the visual aids programs of the big majority of out 
schools. This weakness resolves itself around the 
problem of “getting the appropriate films or slides to a 
teacher at the appropriate time.” The prevailing prac 
tice of “vear in advance” and “semester ir advance” 
hooking kills the goose be fore the golden eggs are laid 

It is obvious that a creative teacher, constantly sen 
sitive to the individual needs and interests of children, 
would be able to make very little use of a stereotyp 
film and slide schedule which was decided upon months 
in advance by a Visual Education Committee, a Visual 
Aids Director or a superintendent. 

One naturally asks the question: “Why are so many 


; tech 


school systems still clinging to the block booking 
nique as a means of meeting film and slide needs? Part 
of the answer lies in the following beliefs and practices 
which prevail in many school organizations : 

(a) “Year in Advance” booking fits perfectly in the 
cut and dried type of curriculum planning. If the 
administration believes that every seventh grade should 
he studying Chile in January, it is logical to book films 
on Chile for January. 

(b) When visual aids are ordered at a given time 
during the vear for the following school year, the ad 
ministrative problem is minimized. After all orders 
are confirmed, all one has to do, from a booking stand 
point, is wait for deliveries and return materials on 
schedule. 

(c) Some administrators and teachers use visual 
materials only because of the “educational respect 
ability” involved. They realize that good modern 
schools use films and slides, but the problem of proper 
utilization has been neglected. They figure that advance 
ordering a certain number of films each year will attest 
to the modernity of the school system. 

(d) Some administrators feel that “vear in advance” 


1. Block booking refers to the technique of booking a larg: 
number of films or slides several months in advance of the 
time they will be used 
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WALTER JOHNSON 


Coordinator of Instructional Materia!s 
Public Schools, River Forest, Illinois 


planning stimulates teachers to plan in such a way as 
to avoid spending too much time on one center of 
interest. Some teachers, to strengthen a similar point 
of view, feel that after a few years of experience a 
teacher can anticipate children’s interests to such an 
extent that they practically know what a child’s interest 
going to be at a given time during a school year. In 
t 


certain school systems, therefore, the film-slide schedule, 


in reality, becomes one of the main curricular guideposts. 

(e) Many systems have adopted the “months in 
advance” booking technique because of the difficulty 
involved in obtaining films when they are wanted. How- 
ever, the many schools following the “block booking” 
technique are partly responsible for this situation. 
Schools wishing to make valuable use of materials are 
often deprived of them by schools that have previously 
engaged them in indiscriminate “advance” booking. 

(f{) The special financial inducements offered for 
“block booking” have encouraged this practice. “Bar- 
gaining Booking’ is doing much to dim the vision of 
many of those concerned with the best possible utiliza- 
tion of films and slides. 

(g) It is the belief among many administrators that 
the contribution of visual education to learning does 
not justify having a part time or full time person to 
facilitate the use of the visual materials. This belief 
and its resultant effect on teacher attitude has led, in 
many cases, to an “everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business” point of view. Mumbo jumbo film booking 
has resulted in many uninspiring visual aids programs. 

(h) Many schools cling to block booking for eco- 
nomic reasons. They figure that ordering the same 
film two or more times during the year is sheer waste 
of money. They hold to the argument that it is better 
to be able to get many films for showing, before many 
groups regardless of the correlation with what is going 
or in classrooms. 

(1) Many school systems are still “hog tied” to block 
hooking because “it is the best they can do under the 
circumstances.” At times an equipment shortage allows 
for little flexibility in meeting individual teacher needs. 

In River Forest we are attempting to meet the chal- 
lenge of “getting the appropriate films or slides to a 
teacher at the appropriate time.” 

\We firmly believe that the motion picture, together 
with other visual materials, has great promise as, a 
means for clarifying meanings. We believe that life in 
our classrooms should be closely related to the living, 
changing local and world community. We subscribe to 
the point of view that visual aids are of great edu- 
cational value when they help a group of children to 
hetter understand or interpret a problem which seems 
pertinent to them at a given time. 

‘To meet the challenge of providing relevant materials 
to particular groups at particular times, we have used 
the “spot booking technique’? as a method of meeting 
our film and slide needs. The following summary of 


2. Spot booking refers to the technique of ordering films 
as the need arises in a classroom 
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beliefs and practices will perhaps clarify our position 
and methods : 

(a) A living curriculum grows out of the day to 
day planning of individual groups under the able guid- 
ance of the classroom teacher whose leadership is col- 
ored by continuous intergroup planning. The “Social 
Studies Committee” of our River Forest schools has 
made the recommendation that the sixth grades learn 
about the peoples of Europe and Asia—their place in 
history and their place in relation to their general 
environment. 

In September each of our four sixth grades ap- 
proached the study of Eurasia from a different angle. 
Our visual aids program, in order to be effective had to 
be adapted to the needs of individual groups. Obviously, 
spot booking was the only logical method of securing 
films and slides. 

(b) Ordering of films in our schools is a continuous 
process—exactly as is the learning process in relation 
to any problem. Each month teachers are encouraged 
to make out a “Monthly Classroom Interest Inventory” 
blank to be handed in with their monthly attendance 
report. The blank calls for the date, school, grade, 
present interests, tentative plans, and “visual aids” 
needs. 

By summarizing the “Interest Inventory” slips, it is 
possible to coordinate the various group needs and 
thereby approach the film and slide booking process 
with the assurance that the ordered materials will help 
children with what is then going on in their classroom. 

(c) The school people in River Forest are becoming 
increasingly aware of the fact that visual materials can 
bring the vast world picture into the classroom—pic- 
tures and sound beyond the reach of field trips or first 
hand observation. They are becoming increasingly 
aware of the fact that as an experience becomes more 
realistic it becomes more understandable. Visual Aids 
are not looked upon as an appendage—a decoration in 
school life; they are closely integrated in the mass 
learning situation of a group of children—one of the 
needed ingredients for most adequate treatment of 
a problem. 

(d) Teachers in River Forest are encouraged to 
consider the individuality of each group. No two groups 
react in exactly the same manner and therefore no two 
groups will be expected to experience exactly the same 
educational fare. With this philosophic background 
one can readily see the inadequacy of a “made in ad- 
vance” film and slide schedule. The booking, in reality, 
is closely coordinated with the evolving curriculum of 
the individual groups in the system. 

(e) It is true that previous booking by other parties 
has in some cases made it difficult to secure pertinent 
aids when they were most needed. However, we have 
been able to secure desired films or slides or equally 
good substitutes by spot booking with many different 
source agencies. Hundreds of private and_ public 
agencies are equipped with excellent visual aids libraries. 
Depending on but one source for materials is, in many 
cases, a narrow approach to the booking problem. 

Many of the suburbs of Chicago had the excellent 
vision a few years back to form a cooperative non-profit 
film library for use by member school systems. The 
service provided by this “Audio Visual Education 
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Council” has greatly facilitated our booking technique. 
(f{) We realize that the spot booking technique com 
plicates, in a measure, the work of the visual aids I 


braries. For instance, it is easier to handle a single 
request for forty films than it would be to satisfy forty 
requests spread over the course of the year. More 
detail is naturally involved in the latter procedure 
However, it is heartening to note the quality of the 
rising leadership in relation to film libraries. We can 
look to this leadership for a crystallization of the 
methods involved in intelligent approach to film 
booking. 

(g) We are fortunate in River Forest that the edu 
cational leadership has seen fit to have one of the inter 
ested faculty members devote half of his time to the 
development of a vital visual aids program. It ts our 
aim in River Forest to help teachers with the best in 


visual materials. It is the aim of the Coordinator of 


Instructional Material to keep in close touch with the 
latest research in relation to materials of instruction and 
with agencies which distribute materials that give this 
research meaning in the individual classrooms. .\n 
effective visual aids program demands leadership that 
is on the alert to help in learning situations every day 
of the school vear. 

(h) If there is a question of a teacher being able 
to show a group one film or one set of slides that is 
educationally pertinent, as opposed to having two or 
three films that are scheduled merely for common con- 
sumption, it is hoped that teachers will make the first 
choice. We have strong substantiation from our staff 
that it is the intelligent choice. 

3y coordinating requests for materials, we can often 
secure visual aids that fit into the work of several 
groups in our four schools. The number of groups that 
wish to see a film determines the length of booking 
period. 

The “Audio Visual Education Council” has proven 
an economical source for Visual Aids. As an additional 
advantage each dollar which we spend for rentals is an 
investment in the assets of the cooperative organization. 

(i) At present, each of the River Forest Schools has 
a silent film projector and a slide projector. Two of 
the schools have raised money through P. T. A. organi- 
zations, Mothers’ circles, school stores, and other sources 
to secure sound motion picture projectors. The other 
two schools are served by a sound projector provided 
by the Board of Education. The Board of Education, 
parents, administrators, teachers and children are co 
operating in continual attempts to secure the best equip 
ment that will assist in helping boys and girls to grow. 

Groups in our midst, as a result of our national crises, 
are going to question and lay open for discussion every 
phase of American education. We who believe in the 
tremendous possibilities of visual education and who 
are concerned with the problems involved in incorpo 
rating intelligent practices to the utilization of materials 
will, in the near future, be asked to “lay down our 
cards.” We are going to have to show the people paying 
the bills that we have something valuable—something 
which children need in order to understand this com- 
plicated world. We will also have to show them that 
we are “getting the appropriate films or slides to a 
teacher at the appropriate time.” 
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Sing a Song of Satety 


ANTOINETTE LOWRY 
Bexley Elementary and Junior High School 
Columbus, Ohio 


CHOOLS teach safety in several different way 
Sometimes it is tied up with other subject 
Sometimes it is taught as a separate subject. No 

matter what method is used, there is need for a variet 
of methods of teaching safety in order to make it intet 
esting and effective. As a consequence, we find that 


schools have developed: (a) safety clubs, councils, and 


patrols ; (b) dramatizations and radio: (c) graphs and 


charts; (d) assembly programs; (e) demonstra 


t ’ 
L1O} 


and models; (f) reports, lectures, and new spapers 
(g) excursions; (h) campaigns; (i) stories, poem 
and compositions; (j) posters and pictures; and 
movies. 
Sing a SOnGd To) hoy f dail / 
Mindful of their safety; 
There would be no accident 
Tf they were not so hasty 
The writer had an opportunity to try a novel methe 
of teaching safety—that of making a safety movie. This 


motion picture, called Sing a Song of Safety, was mad 


in the spring of 1940 by the boys and girls of Bexley 
Elementary and Junior High School under the directior 
of the writer, assisted by other members of the school 
staff, and in cooperation with the Bureau of Educa 
tional Research of the Ohio State University and the 
Highway Education Board of Washington, D. C. This 
film is one of twelve which was developed in the Ohi 
State University Traffic Safety film project and wa 
made possible through grants from Highway Edu 
cation Board. 

Since there were at that time so few safety film 
available for the elementary grade level, this film was 
produced particularly for the child from six to fourteet 
However, older children and adults have learned valu 
able safety precautions from the picture 

Since our Elementary and Junior High School aré 
in the same building, it was possible for these two div 
sions to work closely together. The students, teachers 
and community were aware of a serious problem whicl 
the children created by their many careless safety pra 
tices. In order to determine which of these practic 
were most hazardous, observations were made of. the 
school children going to and from school and elsewher« 
in the community by school pupils, teachers, janitors 
administrators, and the Department of Public Safety 


1 


+ 


As a result of these observations, the content of th 
scenario was determined. 

To write a scenario which would be interesting and 
meaningful to the boys and girls of the community, 
place emphasis upon the elementary grades, and at the 
same time to include the material learned from the ob 
servations, required a great amount of planning. Several 
students in the eighth grade who were outstanding 
story writing and English composition began working o1 


the safety story. Their ideas, coupled with those of other 


students and teachers, were woven together around 
Mother Goose theme. Jingles were written illustrating 
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Describing the school production of a 
novel costume movie, using the Mother 
Goose theme to convey its safety message. 


safety practices and film content was developed to dem- 
onstrate these jingles. 

sing a Song of Safety is a silent 16mm. color film 
approximately 725 feet in length, 80 feet of which are 
titles. Using the Mother Goose idea made it necessary 
to have characteristic costumes which, of course, could 
not be effective except in color. 

The scenario called for a cast of thirty characters in 
Mother Goose Land to be in colorful costumes. The 
mothers of the children cooperated in making these 
costumes. In addition to the cast, there were mass 
scenes including approximately forty bicyclists and 
about the same number of pedestrians. Other partici- 
pants were members of the school and community 
Health and Safety Departments. In making this film 
it was necessary to have many assistants behind the 
scenes such as: the photographer handling the cameras 
and tripods; someone to take exposure readings; an 


announcer to keep individuals posted as to when they 
are due for their scenes; the dramatic directors; and 
responsible people to watch the traffic. 

In order that all rooms might share in the planning 
and the production of the picture, each grade room con- 
tributed two or three characters. To give more pupils 
an opportunity for participation and to become safety 
conscious, seventy-six sixth grade children and about 
fifty seventh grade boys and girls from the health 
education classes composed the titles. Each title was 
illustrated by the Art Department of the school. Alto- 
gether there were at least two hundred and fifty people 
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A “faked” accident to show the results of carelessness. 
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Little Bo-Peep ran into the street, 

After her bouncing ball; 

first looking to the left and then 
to the right; 

Such care should be tried __ 


atl 














Old Mother Goose 

Watched her children come to school; 
She really had to, 

For not all observed the traffic 


rules. 
~Dorothy 
Ziegfeld~ 











Humpty Dumpty rode on his bike, 

He wobbled and jiggled From left to right; 

And now Humpty Dumpty, due to his Fall, 

Has got the whole neighborhood 
hearing him bawl. 


« 


J / 






~Ellen Byer~ * 











Mary has a brand new bike, 
As blue as blue can be; 
Mary is just a little tyke, 
But she rides carefully. 
—Ruth 
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Left—A few samples of the titles and 
drawings made by the Art Department. 


who assisted either directly or indirectly in the making 
of the movie. This number does not include the parents 
and a few others who helped in various ways. Th 
socml significance of these figures is clear. It means 
that a large number of boys and girls, parents, teachers, 
and officials of the community were focusing their 
attention, with responsibility, on a project which was 
of real importance in their community. 

The sixth and seventh grade health education classes 
which composed the titles made some effective cor 
lhe 


tributions indicating that they were giving much thoug 
on various practices on street safety. In the first place. 
they were given the key idea which the characters of 
Mother Goose were to portray in the movie. The idea 
was to be put in a jingle following the same general 
rhythm as the typical jingles of Mother Goose. A pupil 
Was permitted to write as many jingles as he wished 
and the best jingles were to be chosen for the movi 
retaining the name of the composer in the actual title 
Pupils of these two classes helped in choosing the best 
titles, but the final sifting was done by the teachers 

The pictures were photographed by the writer. Se\ 
eral Junior High school boys aided in the handling of 
equipment and keeping of records. Since the scenari 
called for all out-of-door scenes except one, the work 
was facilitated from the photographer's angle. In. th 
one indoor scene, I was able to use lights and reflectors 
from the Visual [Education Department of the Ohi 
State University. Practically all the outdoor scenes 
were shot between 10 .\. M. and 3 P. M. Even thoug! 
we chose the best time of day to photograph, we con 
stantly met the problems of rain, cloudy weather, and 
changing intensities of sunlight. This meant recheck- 
ing the exposure meter in many instances. 

In a film of this kind, there is a tendency to include 
too much at right angles to the lens axis rather thas 
diagonally through the field of view. We set up the 
tripod and camera whenever possible so that partici 
pants of the action did not pass the camera at right 
angles. 

\fter the film had been processed the next job was 
to cut and splice it in proper sequence. This is meticu 
lous work from several standpoints. In the first place. 
one must not allow a film story to drag by leaving tor 
much footage in a certain action. We often have a tend 
ency to do this because of interesting incidents ai 
sentiments connected with the characters or photog 


raphy. Equally bad, is that of cutting too much filn 
so that the action will not clearly tell the story. Perhaps 
the latter occurs because the photographer has th 
scenario so well in mind that he can cut scenes quit 
drastically and still follow the continuity in his ow 
thought. Lastly, certain actions call for a quick cut and 
almost flash scenes to portray the idea. Using an ex 
ample of a suggested accident in Sing a Song of Sajety 
we see first a long shot of a car coming rapidly, next 
“Mary. Mary Quite Contrary” dashing into the street 
without looking, then a flash of the car almost upon 
her. Here we cut to a close up of Mary lying motion- 
less before the front wheel. All of these conditions must 
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be considered seriously for the finished picture must 
tell the story to one who knows nothing about the 
scenario. 

What is the evidence, if any, of the value of this 
project ? Was it worthwhile ? 

The youngsters who participated in making the movie 
provided some interesting data on this point. Five 
months after the completion of the film this idea came 
from a young lad in response to a question his teache: 
asked of a group in preparation for a picnic trip o1 
bicycles, “Ves, | know how we should ride our bike 
Last year when we made our safety movie we learned 
how to ride properly and how to avoid accidents.’ 
Following this remark another youngster said, “I know 
too, because my teacher allowed our room to stand at 
the window and watch some of the other kids riding 
their bikes and crossing the street while certain scenes 
were photographed for the safety film | remembet 


het 
iif 


1 


how safely Mary ot Mother (;00se's family rode 
bike. She kept so close to the curb on the right side 
of the street that cars could easily pass in the street 
without getting near her. And Simple Simon—don’'t you 
remember how carelessly he rode and what a smart alecl 


he was? Mother Goose certainly scolded him and he 
deserved it.” 


Many pupils remarked that they learned more about 


riding bicycles properly during the making of the 
movie on safety than they ever learned from their dis 
cussions in the classroom. “Somehow, we can r 


member better when we actually do these things out 
selves,” remarked youngsters. These comments are on) 


a few of many which came from the group of childre: 


who participated in the making of Sing a Song 
Safety. All of them indicated positive attitudes toward 
safety. The children received first hand knowledg: 
regarding trafic safety and experienced realistic appl 
cation of this informatio \s a result the prop 

of traffic rules seemed to become more permanet 
fixed in their minds and influenced ( hehavior 
cordingly. 

We must not forget that a close relationship betwee 
the community and the school, and the parents and thi 
school 1s desirable This was especi Ih true 11 
making of the movie. The community safety depart 
ment was alwavs on hand if we wished to shoot s« 
on heavily traveled streets [It aided also in gett 
us some equipment which we needed such as a bad 
damaged bicvele Parents wer eager t furnish trat 
portation and food for a Saturday's trip to the Z 
which was included in the scenario. Teachers coopera 
by excusing pupils from their rooms in time tor certat 
scenes. Such cooperation is bound 1 develop closet 
unity between the school and communit) 

Another source of evidence concerning value com 


from those who only saw the movie but did not partic! 
pate in its production. Here are comments from su 
pupils : 


“T think that the film helps children t se vhat happ 
when they are careless in the street. We hear about man 
people getting hurt in the street but we never actually see tl 
act idents happen. Seeing an accident as we i in the m 
will make us more careful.” 

“I thought the movie was worthwhile because it taught m« 
many different lessons that I did not know before. I also en 


joyed the picture because it was made up 
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“I enjoyed the movie very much and know I'll never try to 
break the safety rules. Maybe now some children who are not 


careful have learned a lesson.” 


“T enjoyed the movie because it had fun in it and still taught 
important lessons.” 

“I think this safety movie is the best way to impress traffic 
rules on children. It was not only helpful in recalling our rules 
is pedestrians, drivers, and bicyclists, but it was also interesting 


and amusing. Rules that | had forgotten are now clear in my 


mind, and the ones | didn't know I learned while looking at the 
picture. It is unfortunate that we have so few opportunities to 
see such a picture.” 

‘The movie brought to my mind the many times I have to 
oss Summit Street which 1s a very busy street. The nursery 
hymes were very nice and the children were beautifully dressed. 
his movie should leave a deep impression in children’s minds 
ind may even go so far as saving some child’s life.” 

“T think the movie was very interesting and educational. I 
vas particularly impressed by ‘Tom, Tom the Piper’s son.’ It 
should be a lesson to men who drive carelessly. I did not know 
that one should put out his hand when making a left turn on 
his bicycle 5 

““Tom, Tom the Piper’s son’ reminded me of all the times I 
have crossed streets and did not look before I crossed but from 
now on, I will always stop and look. When I am turning a 
corner on my bike, I will always put out my arm to let people 
behind me know that I am going to turn.” 

[wo children were so stimulated by the movie that they 
started writing a playlet on safety. 

In conclusion, the writer’s summary of the reactions 
of children who either saw a showing of the movie, 
Sing a Song of Safety, or participated in its making 
have these significant values: 

1. The proper use of traffic rules seems to become 
more permanently fixed in their minds and influence 
their behavior accordingly. 

2. It makes children more “safety” conscious not 
only of their own safety but that of others. 

3. Develops a closer unity betweer school and com- 
munity. 

+. Children not only find this method of developing 
ifety habits an impressive one but also very interesting. 


The Wartime Use of Films in Canada 
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conunittees in charge of the showings. 
Che local committee in each place provides a hall and 
ie Government provides the films and the operator. 
efforts have been made to turn these showings into 
INany communities campaigns in line 
with the country’s war program have been developed 


1 showings. 


Che film circuits are administered by an employee of 
the National Film Board who works through agents 
employed by university extension divisions, depart- 

nts of education, and other organizations. linancial 
support at first came for the most part from the Do- 

inion Government, but recently a number of industrial 
ind educational organizations in the country have been 
‘tfering substantial assistance. 

The channels of distribution which have been built 
up in Canada are used to keep a steady flow of vital 
information on the war flowing to the citizenry. In 
Canada, as in the United States, films are being used 
to prepare the minds and hearts of the people to win 
the war and write the peace. They are preparing people 
to think in terms of the future and of a better inter- 


. 1 
national era 
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MOTION PICTURES— 


The Proper Audience 
PROJECT late in January, 1927, 


for the leading boys’ school in 

Great Britain and the United 
States to exchange films showing their 
institutional life, was symptomatic of an 
important realization. It was not suff- 
cient to supply a film with any audience; 
it was necessary to have a proper audi- 
ence. For national advertisers, per- 
haps, where the main interest was in 
mass sales, it might not especially 
matter what cross-section of the pub- 
lic attended one show in a thousand. 
And yet, even among these earnest 
calculating bidders for attention, it 
could scarcely be advantageous, in 
exploiting an unproved patent medicine, 
to show the related advertising film to 
a gathering of doctors, for instance, 
any more than there could be com- 
mercial point in teaching the fellaheen 
in the Valley of the Nile how to grow 
Iceland Poppies. 

Among the national advertisers, in- 
deed, there is an occasional sentiment 
to the effect that, in telling their 
stories to children in elementary 
schools, they have nothing to gain but 
a mild good will. The youngsters there 
will be too long growing to that stage 
where they can buy commodities on 
their own initiative, and at that time, 
anyway, with material progress so 
headlong in its advance, the present 
products will all be obsolete. 

The many obvious advantages of 
having audiences which are predisposed 
to attention has naturally developed 
specialist distributors as it has made 
specialist producers. Among the other 
welcome advantages presented by a 
“class” market, the body of it may be 
measured. Its probable return is ap- 
preciable, and, in consequence, the dis- 
tribution business designed for its 
service may be better organized to 
survive, certainly better than one 
which aims loosely to serve all non- 
theatrical comers. There is mass to 
it, although, with a prevailing rental 
rate so low, this means only that, for 
the development of a_ self-sustaining 
library, the volume of business must 
be large. There must be a great many 
paying customers before the large 
number of small sales will provide a 
sufficient income. Answers to these 
requirements are easiest to be seen in 
church and school distribution, and 
here, therefore, are to be found most 
of the specialist non-theatrical distri- 
butors. 

That the schools of America present 
a rich undeveloped market, with all 
features which any specialist distribu- 
tor might desire, is one of those sup- 
posed facts which are accepted at face 
value by even cautious business men. 
It is probably true; at the same time 


The Educational Screen 


Part 45.—Our history continues to show 
that schools and churches have had their 


film supply problems for a long, long time 


NOT FOR THEATRES -. 


there are tremendous obstacles—so 
great that they have occasioned a 
strong conviction that it is really 
just one more snare and _ delu- 
sion. At least, that opinion emerges 
from the accumulated experience of 
hundreds of disillusioned salesmen 
who have tried to dispose of films to 
the schools and have retired in despair. 
They came to the work from the hard, 
uncompromising grind of selling office 
or household appliances, or books, per- 
haps, and are delighted when, instead 
of having doors slammed in their faces, 
they are invited in by kindly school 





Ilsley Boone, true pioneer in uses 
of school films, believed in follow- 
ing the Biblical injunction that “the 
laborer is worthy of his hire.” A 
startling idea for the customers. 


superintendents to discourse pleas- 
antly on the facts of visual instruction. 
Again they call; again they are cor- 
dially received. Such courtesy is un- 
believable. Yet the friendly visits go 
on day after day, week after week. In 
fact, that is the trouble with them; 
they just go on. There are no sales 
or, in all events, not nearly enough to 
justify a business. 

How can such things be? Here, 
surely, is a market which may be 
measured. The teaching usefulness of 
motion pictures has been firmly estab- 
lished these many years, and there are 
repeated and continuing tests to con- 
firm the fact. We know that there are 
certain courses in which they are more 
useful than in others; how long, ap- 
proximately, exhibitions should run; 
their main objectives; what equipment 
standards should be, and much more 
of importance, al! in their favor. Stu- 
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dent teachers in almost every reputable 
normal school are given the prevail 
ing, favorable bias toward classroom 
films. Among teachers in service, and 
concertedly at their conventions, the 
acclaim the merits of visual education, 
especially motion pictures. If the ob 
stacle to the actual use of classroom 
reels is a lack of money for film sub 
jects which cost a great deal, as supe: 
ficial examination indicates, why is 
there any difficulty about those reédited 
theatrical subjects which may serve, at 
a mere dollar or two rental per reel 
per day, in geography, natural science, 
civics and vocational guidance, for in- 
stance? In these particulars, at least, 
there seems to be a receptive market, 
useful films and a practicable form of 
distribution. What is the trouble: 
It is—to be brutally frank—in the 
form of our local public school system 
which I, for one, would be loath to 
change because I—surely not I, as a 
layman—cannot think of a better sort 
Each school system stands separately 
Fred Wythe, with his customary pene 
tration, calls it the most truly inde 
pendent form of government left in 
America No matter what teacher 
training institutions may say in favor 
of films—regardless of the happy find 
ings of the N.F.A., irrespective of the 
experts after 


regional tests—each individual board 


recommendations by 


of school trustees must be separately 
persuaded, and, being persuaded, must 
be made to see also, as a rule, that its 
members can afford films before they 
can afford needed playground equip 
ment, or, shall we say, coal for the 
coming winter, or, what is commonest, 
an urgent rise in teachers’ salaries. It 
is that kind of problem. T believe that 
there are some 250,000 public school 
buildings in the United States. I have 
no convenient figures on the number 
of systems. But it is probable that 
there are quite enough of them to con 
stitute an appalling selling job for any 
enterprise which expects to prosper 
by monopolizing the business of sup 
plying film to the nation’s educational 
institutions 

William Fox, is accredited with hav 
ing instigated one of the most sensa 
tional efforts to force this market when, 
just before the revolution wrought by 
talking pictures, he launched his elabo 
rate program of educational films. He 
is said to have brought pressure to 
bear, through expert lobbyists, to in 
duce the Ohio State Board of Educa 
tion to make the use of classroom 
films compulsory in all schools in that 
area. The general aim was surely ac 
ceptable to the State Superintendent who, 
in common with most other progressive 


educators, was an avowed proponent ot 


visual instruction. At all events, he 
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seems to have issued a directive, ordering 
three hours of visual instruction per week 
in each school system under his juris- 
diction. Failure to observe it would mean 
loss of pedagogical standing, or that in- 
volved teachers seeking change of situa- 
tion would be obliged to re-undergo their 
license examinations. However, the di 
rective was not a law. 

The result appears to have been that 
there was a temporary boom in projector 
sales, exhausting many slender local 
“visual” appropriations and leading users 
there to the employment of “free” films 
rather than rented ones more specificall 


pedagogical. In city schools, where inte 
pretations of State directives were pretty 
much matters for their own choice, there 
seems to have been little change from 


their earlier course: and 


gvenerally the 
rural schools, unable to aftord = ot 


obtain suitable reels, used whatever 


they could get. This anomalous, whol 
ly unexpected State of affairs caused 
an abandonment of the plan and a very 
definite setback to the cause of visual 
education in Ohio, where visual educa 
tion had been so auspiciously encour 
aged at the start of the movement 
However, as earlier described, the 
Ohio situation found a handsome read 
justment through allocation of fee 

for the theatrical censorship. The present 
cooperation of superintendents in count 

metropolitan, and “exempted”  villag 
schools joins to make Ohio a_ ranking 


American State in actual, practical use 
of visual aids. 

Thomas A. Edison, who surely was 
aware of some of the difficulties, be 
lieved that the problem could be solved 
if the Government would take it over 
A great force for education, such as the 
screen indubitably was, in his opinion 
was too vital to the national welfare 
for the development of this phase of it 
to be left to private initiative, especi 
ally as private initiative had proved so 
capricious and ineffective. “A _ great 
film library of educational and indus 
trial subjects should be built up in 
Washington,” Edison said in an inter 
view published by the Educational Filin 
Magazine in January, 1919. “Then 
these films could be issued on the rental 
system to all institutions in the United 
States, even to the most remote 
schoolhouse, and the system could be 
so operated that it would pay its own 
way, would be on a self-supporting 
basis like the Pension Office or the 
Post Office.” 

I have always thought of the Pen 
sion Office as being quite the reverse 
of self-supporting, but that is beside 
the point which I am about to make 
A necessary service should be operated 
even at a deficit. From time to tim 
that has been properly true of our in 
dispensable Post Office (nd, since 
Edison’s time, the U. S. Government 
has laid plans, under Dr. William 
Zook, for a large-scale development 
of school films, although that is a proj 
ect so recent as 1936 and_ therefor: 
rather close to be judged on its merits 
What we can see and judge on their 
merits, however, are the continuing 
private efforts at supply which, if not 





Since Dr. Leipziger’s pioneer days 
the capable Rita Hochheimer has run 
the New York schools film service. 


olly satisfactory have uncovered 
eaknesses and set useful precedents 
ie chief objection of the school 
en, themselves, t private efforts, has 
ilway been not that efficient service 
ight not be rendered by such hands, 
ut that education should always be 
ree from commercial taint his 


all very well, but I may venture the 
hought that education probably has 
politics than from 


which, in America anyway, 
steadily raising its ethical standards 
feel, too, that the educational SySs- 
em will always be stronger for paying 
irectly for its equipment instead of 
receiving it thanklessly as an indefin 
ble boon from heaven, as they would 
the national Government supplied it 
Man receives his immortal soul from 
aven, and just see how little he ap 
yreciates that gift from a source which 


he 1S unable to see ofr comprehend 


| dison's idle i ad anced by others 
before him and to a degree put into 
ractise abroad vas actually urging 
thre advantages of mass_ handling 
There is much critical sensitiveness on 


iss handling is none 
ther than block booking. It is block 
booking when you subscribe a year in 
idvance for a popular magazine. We 
have heard loud outeries about how 
unjust it is to expect a theatrical ex 
hibitor to contract for a set of featur 
yhotoplays, ranging from thirteen 


t 
104. sight unseen and quality merely 


oO 


resumed But, vith all of the possible 
evils of that system, its sheer weight 
erit has proved it to be an 1m 
rtant factor in the business stabili 


ration of a great industry, and in mak 


much of its techno 


ing possible also 
gical and artistic improvement [ 


eartily concur in the view, if I under 


stand it aright, that a reasonable 


unmount of blocl 


but in the non-theatrical 


booking, not in 
S( hools alone 


field generally, will be of benefit to all 
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Cheatrical block booking, now ended 
by government action, was given its 
clean bill of health following the is- 
suance of an order by the Federal 
Trade Commission calling upon Para- 
mount (Famous Players-Lasky), to 
desist from the practice. In April, 1932, 
after long investigation of the facts, 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
denied the order, and held that there 
is no coercion or intimidation in the 
practice of distributors when they offer 
exhibitors the alternative of booking 
in block or taking less than a block 
at higher prices. I urge those who 
have lingering doubts on the subject 
to read the published opinion of that 
court in full as rendered. The explana- 
tion is exceptionally clear. 

It was a kind of block booking which 
the engineering extension department 
of the lowa State College of Agricul- 
ture recommended in its visual educa- 
tion bulletin in April, 1915, when it 
offered to supply each school consent- 
ing to provide proper equipment, by 
October 1, 1915, with at least twelve 
complete programs, of not less than 
two reels each, during the school year. 
It was a kind of block booking which 
was contracted for by the New York 
City public schools about 1922, when 
IIsley Boone and his Argonaut Pic- 
tures arranged to supply classroom 
films on various subjects. Argonaut 
held that contract for nearly a decade. 
What happened to it deserves a digres- 
sion to tell the very interesting story. 
Dr. E. E. Crandall, director of visual 
education for the New York School 
System, had closed the original con- 
tract. He had won considerable dis- 
tinction as a pioneer, himself. But, in 
January, 1932, Crandall retired be- 
cause of illness, and Dr. Eugene A. 
Colligan, his superior officer who 
took over Crandall’s duties in addition 
to his own, could see no good reason 
for continuing the arrangement. 

Even the name of the office was 
changed. It was now called the Bureau 
of Lectures and Visual Instruction. 
That made no difference, though, to 
Miss Rita Hochheimer; that faithful 
servant continued as before, destined 
to outlast them all. For approximately 
a year a survey and an inventory of 
the New York film system had been 
going on. Dr. Colligan shook his head 
disapprovingly upon noticing that Ar- 
gonaut had been allotted five dollars 
per reel per day, and that a projection- 
ist was paid $1.75 to two dollars per 
\bout 240 of the 750 city 
schools received regular service, and 
the annual bill for rentals amounted 
to approximately $40,000, with $10,000 
more for appliances. The life of a 
reel, until it had to be replaced, was 
estimated to be from 200 to 500 show- 
ings. Dr. Colligan believed that the 
Bureau could assemble its own sub- 
jects, store and repair its own films 
and employ its own operators much 
more economically. He had been es- 
pecially convinced of this by a study 
of the visual instruction service main- 
tained by the American Museum of 
Natural History which also heavily 


screening, 
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served the New York City schools. 

Boone, rebuffed but not discouraged, 
told me of plans he had for building a 
laboratory and studio near his home in 
Oakland, New Jersey, for the pro- 
duction of school films. The project 
materialized to an extent, and then all 
at once Boone flared into the news in 
an extraordinary way. He appeared 
as an American champion of that dis- 
concerting new health cuit which had 
reached the United States chiefly from 
Europe. He was a nudist. He ad- 
vocated nudism, organized nudist 
camps in New England, edited a 
nudist magazine and posed in his birth- 
day suit typewriting an article on the 
subject. When Isley had a conviction 
he followed it through. Protests 
naturally arose in the Ponds Reformed 
Church of Oakland, where he was re- 
serve pastor, and he was asked to re- 
sign. The consistory at first declined 
to accept the truculent form of his 
resignation, but ultimately yielded. At 
this writing Boone is still a nudist 
leader, executive secretary of the 
American Sunbathing Association at 
Mays Landing, New Jersey, and his 
bitterest detractors must confess that 
he has maintained his dignity with 
greater success than one would have 
believed possible in any situation thus 
reduced to its barest facts. 


More on the Church Supply 

The public received its first inkling 
of one of the earliest important at- 
tempts to organize the distribution of 
religious films in October, 1922, when 
the Christian Herald appeared with an 
article asking an audience for proving 
the relationship of motion pictures to 
the church. In November it was learned 
that the magazine was forming a com- 
pany “to meet the abuses of the motion 
picture industry.” A library of diver- 
sified films had been selected, it was 
said, and additions were being made. 
A few months later, in April, 1923, 
Graham C. Patterson, publisher of the 
Christian Herald, formally announced 
the organization in New York City 
of the Herald Non-Theatrical Pictures, 
Inc. Its plan, sponsored by the Chris- 
tian Herald Company, was stated as 
to supply “wholesome pictures for all 
the family” through branch offices in 
twenty-five cities, to centers outside 
the theatres. 

It was to be strictly non-sectarian, 
and Patterson said emphatically that 
the enterprise had no connection with 
any other film concern of any sort, and 
had not agreed to supervision by any 
dictator, supervisor or boss—which 
may or may not have been a dig at 
the lately instituted Will Hays Com- 
mittee. Hays, doubtless, in accordance 
with his now familiar practice, had 
promptly proffered the assistance of 
the M.P.P.D.A. Patterson did claim, 
however, that his project had received 
the endorsements of parent-teacher 
organizations, community, church and 
educational movements. 

A year or two later, a few regional 
libraries were still advertising “Herald 
Pictures,” but the effort, on the whole, 


vas apparently not appreciated by 
those on whose behalf it was made, 
and Patterson sensibly decided to end 
it. As far as it went it was a con- 
structive experiment, but Patterson 
made the mistake, it seems, of expect- 
ing the churches to pay adequately for 
the service, just as so many others 
have taken for granted the united pur- 
chasing power of the schools. 

Graham Patterson was a busy man, with 
manifold interests in other directions, a 
large proportion of them in aspects of 
social service undeniably of greater im- 
portance than non-theatrical pictures. The 
Christian Herald experiment dismissed, 
he went on to other activities, becoming 
so immersed in them that the earlier 
adventure became a memory iri outlines 
only. In December, 1942, when I asked 
him to supplement my own recollection and 
research, he was publisher of the Farm 
Journal, a periodical with more than two 





Graham Patterson was like the nur- 
sery-tale man who sprang into the 
bramble bush. He jumped into non- 
theatricals and, seeing what hap- 
pened, he jumped right out again. 


and one-half million circulation, issued 
from Philadelphia. It took time from his 
immediate duties to refresh his memory 
concerning that enterprise of twenty years 
before. Then he wrote me as follows: 


“TI would certainly say that this 
operation was not started in antag- 
onism to the movies, but in cooper- 
ation with them. My own feeling 
was that those in the Motion Pic- 
ture Industry were honestly striv- 
ing to improve the character and 
moral tone of their entertainment 
Their selection of Mr. Will Hays 
was a good one, and I had his ac- 
tive support in the move that I was 


making ‘to enlist the interest of 
church people in the better class of 
movie entertainment. It was rec- 


ognized that many of them were 
opposed to movies ‘as such,’ just as 
they were opposed to cards and 
dancing, rather than to the abuse 
It is quite possible, although I do 
not remember the sales material, 
that we tried to obtain the coopera- 
tion of churches everywhere on 
the basis of competing with the 
movies, although we did emphasize 
the religious films, one of which 

‘Joseph’s Coat’—was in full Tech- 
nicolor. I would like to add that 
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In many of the localities where 
ehurches were enrolled as cus- 
tomers, they had the full coopera- 
tion of the local moving picture 
theatre men. 

“It was my conviction that if the 
Christian Herald would organize 
churches and _ societies to show 
films, we could have: first, re- 
ligious films, and secondly, selec- 
tions from the large group of 
highest character films, like ‘The 
Covered Wagon, etc., and show 
them to the church people. In the 
case of religious films we had a 
series of Bible films that were ‘fair 
and would cost several hundred 
thousand dollars to produce We 
had also a library of educational 
films that technically speaking 
were rather mediocre. And lastly, 
we had a group of very fine Para 
mount classics. Arrangements were 
made with the Paramount people 
for those films that had a perma 
nent character and were through 
with their runs, at a very nominal 
rental We were given the choice 
of several hundred such subjects 
In other words, we had the active 
cooperation of Paramount, who 
were anxious to have the true value 
of good films demonstrated to 
church people everywhere 

“The main trouble with the whole 
operation was. the question of 
equipment, fire standards and exper 
ienced operators actually to show 
the films. My recollection is that 
we had about 300 or 400 churches 
that were cooperating with us, and 
a large number of these had to 
discontinue on account of the poo 
character of the portable machines 
local fire rules, and similar tech 
nical difficulties. The entire matte: 
was so long ago that I have lost 
most of the detail, but the net of 
it is that we could not make " 
tinancial go of it on account of 
the lack of technical advances at 
that time in so-called non-theatri- 
cal equipment.” 


Now, if Patterson is correct in his 
ascription of the trouble to faulty condi 
tions of exhibition, one cannot say that 
his adventure ended because churches 
would not pay sufficiently well for his 
service, although I feel that “300 or 400 
churches that were cooperating” would 
not, in the nature of things, have sus 
tained the enterprise very long unless 
their number materially increased. But 
anyway, the reason Patterson presents 
bears out the assertion at the start of 
this chapter, that a// factors of exhibition 
must operate smoothly and in unison, o 


exhibition as a whole will pay the penalt 
The Rev. Frank E. Jensen, a clergy 
man who had put motion picture ap 
paratus permanently into his own 
Chicago church, who was an incor 
porator and 


vice-president of — the 
Federal Motion Picture Council in 
\merica, and who, in 1926 (the same 
f that 
body), became editor of the “Churcl 
and Pictures” Department of Educa 
tional Screen, had a matured plan for 


year of the legal constitution « 


supplying churches with reels whet 
the Harmon Religious Films Founda 
tion unintentionally forestalled hin 
Neverthe less, he solicited expressions 
of interest from the readers of Educa 
tional Screen as late as the issue of 
June, 1926. He described the plan 
then as one which called for no selling 
of stock or private profit, and “as sim 
ple as conducting the church itself.’ 
It purported to cover production of 
new films and purchase of existing 
ones, as well as distribution, and twelve 
stories were said then to be in prepa 
ration. Here is how simple it actually 
was: One thousand churches were to 


(Continued on page 119) 
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Left: Workers in the Chrysler tank arsenal—from “Tanks.” Right: Assembling a bombing planein 
the Glenn L. Martin plant—from “Bomber.” (Both films are Office of War Information releases) 


Training Millions—with Movies 


(Eddor's Note: The following excerpts are fi an address 
by J. H. McNabb, President of the Rell Howell Company 
presented at the convention of physics and chemist , 
at the University of Illinois, November 6, 1942.) 


I I 
eacners 


AM very glad to accept your invitation to discuss 

with you the contribution that Industry is making 
in the audio visual field to the war program—the train 
ing of the millions now being called to the defense of 
our country, whether as soldiers or as munitions makers 
—or as plain rank-and-file members of the great Ameri 
can public. We in industry no less than you in the 
schools, have a job to do together, the biggest educa 
tional job in the history of our country. 

Delivering facts quicker and more thoroughly than 
any other form of idea communication at this hour of 
the nation’s greatest need, the educational film at long 
last comes into its own. In the war against our Axis 
enemy, we are faced with the necessity of raising. 
equipping and perfecting a vast army. We have had 
to start almost from scratch for ours has always been a 
nation of peace.. It is quite a task to take five million 
or seven million plain people and turn them into soldiers 
Some notion of the vastness of the training program can 
be gathered from the fact that the Army Air Force 
alone has to train pilots, navigators, ground crews, bom 
bardiers, radio operators and many other technicians 
for the 185,000 planes that our President has called for 
in 1942 and 1943, There isa grave shortage of teachers, 
and of all manner of apparatus they really need to teach 
with—but the training job is lightened considerably by) 
excellent teaching films already available and it will 
be lightened still more by the many additional direct 
The Signal 


Corps, for example, the primary photographic arm of 


training films that are now being made. 


the regular army, has long been engaged in the pro 


duction of army training and morale films. This ac 
tivity dates back at least to the last war, and in the 
present conflict the use of motion pictures for training 
has been tremendously increased. 


The essential purpose of a training film is to shoz 





the viewer how to repeat an action that has been visual- 
ly demonstrated to him on the screen. The training 
films says to the trainee—‘“Here is an expert, doing 
the thing we want you to do—watch him—and then do 
the same thing in exactly the same way.” Does it work? 
Well, the Army certainly seems to thinks so, and they 
ought to know. Col. M. E. Gillette has stated that— 
“by using training films to supplement drill, manuals, 
and textbooks, soldiers are being trained now in 40 per 
cent less time than it took in 1917.” The War Depart- 
ment has given the following reasons why films are 
valuable as time savers and as aids to improvement in 
the quality of instruction: 
1. They concentrate attention on essentials by showing only 
the essential action or subject. 
2. They bring demonstrations of tactical exercises or equip- 
ment to the troops, thus eliminating the time-consuming 


factor of moving troops to the demonstration areas. 


lhe same demonstration can be shown repeatedly without 
expending the time and labor to repeat such demonstrations 
in the field. 


4. Films on the use and care of new equipment can be shown 
in advance of its arrival, thus facilitating its immediate use. 
(It has been reported that the reason why our Russian 
\llies were able to put our lend-lease material into use so 
quickly and so effectively was because complete motion pic- 
ture directions went with every shipment.) 

5. Instruction for all troop units is standardized. 

( Mechanical functioning of weapons or motors can be clearly 
depicted by means of slow motion and animation. 
\ll members of the class can see and hear all phases of an 
action which otherwise can be observed satisfactorily only 
by those close to the scene. 
The services of the most highly trained troops and expert 
instructors are utilized in demonstratiing the methods and 
techniques illustrated on the film. This insures that all 
troops, regardless of location have constant visual access to 
the latest approved methods as a standard in attaining their 
raining objectives. 


The Navy also is training its recruits by means of 
an imposing list of sound films that range all the way 
from air raids to weather reports. The Coast Guard 
has a growing series of films, the Air Force also, and 
so have the Marines. The Chief of Ordnance office has 
issued a list of 93 films for civilian personnel training. 
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The films are constantly being augmented by material 
not only from many studios in this country, but from 
every battle front where our troops are engaged. They 
are thus armed with the finest training and knowledge 
that our civilization can provide, and a good part of the 
credit goes to the audio-visual training aids developed 
largely for and by our schools. 

The army films for the training of our soldiers are 
grappling with a mighty big problem, but that’s not 
nearly the whole story. We have to change ourselves 
not only into a nation of soldiers, but into a nation of 
munition makers as well. For each armed man in our 
service, we are told it now takes eighteen men and 
women at work behind the man-behind-the-gun—in 
industry, transportation, farming, and all the other 
many phases of our complicated modern economic life— 
working with all their might to keep the soldier func- 
tioning effectively on his primary job. We had to make 
machinists out of automobile salesmen, munition makers 
out of advertising copy writers; we had to teach brand- 
new skills to millions of people, and we had to teach 
them quickly, efficiently, and correctly. So we broke 
down those skills into minute sections that could be 
learned quickly and well by new recruits to our labor 
army. So today, our many single operation specialists 
replace the all-around experienced craftsmen with 
many years of experience. In this crisis, we drew 
at once on another great .\merican resource—the 
accumulated experience of thousands of school teachers 
in every type of school, the visual instructionists who 
for twenty years and more have been developing the 
motion picture as a teaching tool. If you. as teachers, and 
we, as purveyors to the school market, had not for many 
years been developing this field of visual education, the 
armed forces would not have found these two teaching 
tools nearly so well developed in our hour of need. Many 
training films are being made specifically to meet definite 
new training needs. A typical example is found in the 
case of General Electric Company's series of films on 
welding, a series of marvelous 16mm. color films. An 
other example is provided by a soap manufacturer 
turned munitions maker, Proctor and Gamble, who 
trained their personnel in advance of factory conversion 
by Army films showing arsenal operations. The United 
States Office of Education produced approximately fifty 
talking pictures, each devoted to a specific job in the 
training of personnel for war industry. 
tory were the results obtained from the first batch, that 
one hundred and fifty more are now in production. Es- 
tablished non-theatrical film distribution channels were 


So satisfac 


utilized in bringing these USOE films to a record cir- 
culation in a very short time. 

But the modern industrial worker does not work with 
his hands alone, and even motion pictures, dynamic 
as they are, would fail in their full purpose if they 
aimed solely at demonstrating strictly manual skills. 
Whether in school or industry a motion picture pro- 
gram intended to aid the war effort must not only teach 
the hands but must also reach the heads and the hearts 
of the people to whom it is addressed. These are just 
as important as are the pictures that aim to improve 
manual skills. Such films are offered by the Office of 
War Information, and by a number of other new 
agencies such as the Coordinator of Inter-American 
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\ffairs, as well as by the older departments and 
bureaus such as Agriculture, Interior, Mines, Health. 
etc. Government morale films are, of course, not 
aimed exclusively at industry, or at education. They 
are addressed to the entire American people, and are 
meeting a fine response. So also is the new series of 
films just coming into circulation, produced by the 
Office of Civilian Defense. 
progress that we have made, our future progress is 


Kncouraging as is the 


sure to be even greater. This again is no mere prophecy 

for in countries like Great Britain, in the war far 
longer than we, the use of motion pictures for training 
and morale purposes outstrips our own. 

For example, our film library is aiding in the dis- 
tribution of over two hundred different films from the 
British Ministry of Information, marvelous examples 
of the modern documentary technique, most of them 
Some are so good that they have been given nationwide 
theatrical distribution before becoming available for 
non-theatrical audiences. They have innumerable films 
dealing with the armed forces, civilian defense, the farm 
front, the home front, the industrial front, transporta 
tion and communication, women and young people in 
war. There is a whole series of films also devoted t 
our fighting allies, the Poles, the Czechs, the Russians, 
and even the Ethiopians, And, of course, they show 
the war effort put forth by all members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. .\ number of the Dominions 
have put out their own film services besides. 

Where is all this going to lead us? We may well ask 
It is sure to lead us, in education as well as industry, into 
a world far different, and we trust far better than any 
vet seen. .\ more highly skilled race will be a more pro- 
ductive race, and, therefore, a race with higher living 
rreater stake in the world we live in. 


> 


standards and a 
We are defending the old freedoms we long have cher- 
ished. We are going to make them stronger than ever 
in our own land, as well as make them accessible hence- 
forth to all the peoples of the world. By seeing pictures 
of our fellowmen of the United Nations, as they fight 
and work in our common cause, we will develop a far 
better understanding of them, and with understanding 
should come a far greater sympathy, and a growing 
liking. Our country’s films are going out to the ends 
of the earth, and certainly these pictures of our every- 
day life and work are going to give other nations a far 
healthier impression of the real America. 

What is the war training job going to do to education, 
to the schools as we now know them? Certain it is that 
the present forward fusion that now welds school and 
industry, army and people and Government all into 
one solid mass, is never going to be turned back- 
wards. Henceforth the school is going to become more 
closely integrated with industry than ever before, and 
industry with the school; and the use by both of com- 
mon teaching tools—films such as these U.S. Office of 
Education films,—is going to be one of the welding 
agents that will bring this about, and fit America’s 
countless millions not only for the tasks of war but of 


the peace that follows. 
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SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURE 


Selling the School Through Movies 


PUBLIC relations film, made in the schools bi 
a professional cinematographer, is reported by 
director of Public Relations 


Einar J. Anderson, 


at Maine Township High School, a suburban schoo! 


of 1700 students serving the cities of Park Ridge and 
Des Plaines, Illinois, with a total population of 25,000 
Mr. Anderson's interesting account of the professiot 
ally-made school film follows: 

“For several years a definite public relations pr 


grail has been carried on at Maine in an effort to 


develop understanding and appreciation for our hig! 
school by our citizens and to educate the public 


t 
() 


present day trends secondary educatior This has 
been done through the 


publicity such as exhibits, PTA 


accepted channels of scliool 
meetings, monthly bul 
letins to parents, special public programs and regulat 
weekly releases appearing in our four local newspapers 

“Last year, however, we thought we would try bring 
ing the school to the public instead of asking the publi 
to come to the school. 


paring a fifty-minute film covering the classroom ac 


This was accomplished by pre 


tivities as well as the extra curricular life of the school 


Frame enlargements from “Maine in Action” 


Agricultural class 
picking onions 


Student in archi- 
tectural drawing 
class 


At work in the 
school chemistry 
laboratory. 





By HARDY R. FINCH 


Head of the English Department 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn. 





With a question box on the making of 
school film productions, conducted by 


DONALD A. ELDRIDGE, 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 











which we are now scheduling for showing to every 
club, church and civic group in our school district. 
“Our first problem was to decide whether the film 
“expert” or by a profes- 
sional photographer. If a local teacher were selected, 


should be taken by a school 


classroom scenes, special projects, sports in season, 
and outstanding programs and entertainments, could 
he conveniently photographed as they occurred through- 
out the year at a great saving of time and money. 

“We found, however, that by hiring a professional 
photographer we could get better composition and 
The difficulty in renting the neces- 
sary lighting equipment to take good colored pictures, 
indoors, is becoming increasingly difficult. The latter 
point loomed large to us because we wanted to stress 
All of us have seen movies pur- 
porting to give the public a balanced view of the school 
and its educational aims with over fifty per cent of the 
film devoted to the school’s band proudly marching up 
r football field. 


better action shots 


classroom activities. 


and down the parade o This we wished 
to avoid. 

‘The contract which we arranged with our photog- 
rapher called for twenty full days of shooting indoor 
shots with floodlights and ten days’ shooting outdoor 
These days were scheduled 
throughout the school year to suit our wishes. 

“To assure our film Maine in Action giving as true 
a picture of our educational program and facilities as 
possible, the footage was divided into twelve sections 


scenes and _ activities. 


as follows: 


Dramatic introduction .............. 50 ft. 
School and campus layout........... 150 ” 
Executives and personnel....... 100” 
Academic classroom scenes.......... 100 ” 
Sciences and laboratories............ 200 ” 
Music and art activities............. 100 ” 
Industrial and commercial........... y | ed 
Physical educ. and sports............ 200 ” 
Miscellaneous courses .............. 100 ” 
Extra Curricular Activities.......... 600 ” 
Adult Evening School.............. 200 ” 
Graduation and closing.............. 200 ” 


“By labeling each shot, the views were later arranged 
in their proper sequence. Every effort was made to 
show the pupils in action, doing their regular every-day 
work. General views were always followed by close- 
ups. Appropriate background music for the film was 
furnished by the band, orchestra and the a cappella 
choir and recorded on phonograph records which are 
played simultaneously with the film, Writing the script 
took considerable time and knowledge of the school’s 
educational aims and policies. 
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“When the film was finally completed (1600 feet of 
16mm film in technicolor costing $500) the president 
of each organization in the community was invited to 
our premiére showing. Prominent educators and other 
civic leaders in our school district were also invited. The 
“first nighter” proved successful, and soon we had 
booked twenty-four showings of the film for the first 
month after its release. 
in our community has been shown the film. 
asked for repeat performances. It is also a good film 
to use in orienting incoming freshmen and new students. 


Since then nearly every group 
Some have 


“The script served to unite the various shots as well 
as to give pertinent information about the school which 
would be difficult to present in picture form. The pic 
ture started with the name of our school superimposed 
over a view of the main entrance to the building. This 
dissolved into the title of our film Maine in Action 
superimposed over another view of the building. 

“The action starts with a father and mother arriving 
at the school and going to the office to seek information 
regarding the possible enrollment of his children. The 
man speaks first to the school principal, “We're con- 
sidering moving to this community and would like to 
to know a little about your high school. Our son and 
daughter would enter next fall... The principal re 
sponds by saying, “We'll be very happy to show you 
around the school. This diagram in the office will give 
you an idea of how the building is arranged and the 
extent of our sixty acre campus. Then we'll take you 
around so that you can visit some of the classrooms and 
see how the work is carried on.’ 

“With this introduction, the couple is taken from 
one activity to another until 121 scenes have been 
viewed. 
the sequence is well arranged there is little danger of a 


If the subject matter is properly grouped and 


piecequilt impression even though it contains many 
scenes. Transition from one view to another is made 


natural and smooth by use of fade-outs and titles.” 


QUESTION BOX ON SCHOOL FILM PRODUCTION 


Question: Can high school pupils actually Ie 
trained to carry on all of the many activities involved 
in movie-making, independent of teacher supervision ? 
With the extra demands now being placed upon us 
rationing, substituting, et al, I find that | simply do not 
have time to give to this work which I used to enjoy 
so much. 

Although a few of our students have always done a 
reasonable share of the work, arranging lights, opera 
ting the camera. etc, I have always been on hand to 
give directions and to see that things ran smoothly 
In fact, I generally checked exposure, focus, footage. 
etc., myself, principally to insure thrifty use of film. 
for we have to finance our own productions. I[ have 
heard that in some schools the students carry on with 
out such teacher participation, but have been frankly 
dubious about turning the whole thing over to the boys 
and girls here. I'd be interested in any suggestions 
you may have on how other schools do this, and how 
successful their results are. 

Answer: This is a difficult question to answer with so 
little knowledge of the background of the situation Chere 
are three basic variable factors which must be considered 
in applying the suggestions offered to any particular school 
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or group of students: (1) the general philosophy and atmos- 
phere—“esprit de corps” if you will—of the school, and 
(2) the calibre and (3) experience of the students 

Of these, the first is perhaps the most important If the 
school is one where the administration, teachers, and 
students are cooperative by custom and_ practice loa 
friendly, informal way, and where they are frequently 
helping one another with various projects, even mediocre 
students, with little or no experience, could be trained to 
conduct a production program with a minimum of super 
vision, (A little guidance is always needed, even where the 
students are quite “independent.”) On the other hand. in 
schools where the atmosphere is less conducive to this sort 
of activity, the problem would be great; perhaps insurmount 
able unless an exceptional group of students was available 
to overcome the human as well as the technical obstacles 

In all cases with which we are familiar, where students 
have worked with very little faculty direction, there has 
been a boy or girl possessed of outstanding tact, enthusiasm. 
dependability, and technical understanding, to supplant 
the teacher \ combination of two young people, one with 
the personal attributes, the other with the technical knowl 
cde would probably work nearly as well Given the 
qualities of real interest in the work, and _ reliability, a 
teacher can train students of little or no experience. and 
ot only average intellice nce, to doa creditable job wherever 


special technical problems are not involved 


How, Certainly yy mere “paper work.” Articles and 
Mistructions, howevet cleat can provi le only a background 
for the uninitiated \ certain amount of actual practice and 
coaching is definitely essential lor the sake of brevity, 
we will outline a suggested procedure This is by no widinexe 
intended to be arbitrary, and as vou work over it. vou 


will undoubtedly devise adaptations: in fact vou will have 





to, to meet vour own particular circumstances We will 
assume that vou are to start “from = scratch,” attempting 
to train individuals who have little or no actual knowledge 
or experience \ccordinelv, we suggest that 

I—Select two or three students, bovs or girls. for 
the qualities mentioned above, and concentrate on thet 
(icater, when thev are thoroughly grounded in funda 
mentals, they can train others in turn as deemed advi le 

2__Have them read such books as Arthur Gale’s How 
Writ r \/ (New York Brick Row ,00k Shop and P 
y\chool AMowes, by Hardy Finch and Eleanor Child 
(Chicago National Council of Teachers of English) to gain 
all ovel all view ot the diversified problems invol d 

3 Have them outline , ordet ot importance their 
conception ot the steps to be take 1 preparil 
duce a film at vout hool lf the subject of the film is 
ilready decided upon, t iould be in te it 

‘ ‘ ili, thr s ft ( Q 

plannins 

j Demonstrate ( ete = r ( i tl 
practice in loading and removing filh usin 
roll, of course), adjustment of lenses. measuring ind 
setting for focus, handl the tripo¢ und all other basi 
technique Let the students practice these ti ng 
dummy film, over a eek-end, t et the ( the 
equipment 

5 Kxplau and demonstrate the use of ( ts t ¢ 
well to provide chart summarizing the various types ot 
photofloods, their wattage, and probable uss Combined 
wit! this should be practice in the use ot an exposure mete! 
and a chart of the Weston ratings for various types of filn 
Che students should practice setting up lights for a variety 
of shots These arrangements could be worked out and 
diagrammed over-night, and checked by the teacher the 
following day This would give a good understanding ot 
the basic principles of lighting 

6—Explain in simple terms the essential principles of out 
door lighting and exposure 

7 Explain and den onstrate various bast camera tech 
niques and common amateur faults, such as the importnee 
of the tripod, the very special use of the “pan’’, difficulties 
of shooting into the light, avoidance of right angle shots of 
people running, composition and balance, “framing” ol 

(C on tded mm page 108) 
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The Air Age—In Hand-Made Lantern Slides 


By ANN GALE Lindblom High School, Chicago 


E ARE living in the Air Age, but most of us do not equipped and mechanized army is worthless without control 
crasp the gigantic revolution the airplane has made in ft the air ; 
. 3) Naval warfare especially in Crete demonstrated the 
helplessness of battleships without control of the air. 

4) The only efficient policing of the aggressor nations 
ifter the war will probably be an international bomber 


all human affairs. The following six slides may serve as at 
introduction to the problems of the Air Age for junior high 
school students: 


1) A North Pole centered map shows how the old hem partol 
sphere geography is completely out-of-date when airplanes 5) It is a question what will become ef the smaller 
are used. Flying over the Arctic ocean, Seattle, Minne nations of the world now that the airplane has made for- 
apolis and New York are nearly the same distance trom tresses, natural barriers and “buffer” states of no value. Will 
Moscow. New York, Minneapolis, Chicago, Pittsburgh anc these nations merge into a few large states? 
Detroit are within 5000 miles of Berlin. By plane we art 6) The airplane has opened up vast new areas of natural 
closer to parts of Europe and Asia than to South America resources never touched before because other forms of 
2) The present war has shown that the most sup¢ rbly transportation could not reach them, 
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The Educational Screen 


The Film and International Understanding 


Omaha Students “Listen to Britain” 


FRANK M. RICE 
English Department, 
Omaha Central High School 
HE OWI film Listen To Britain is unique in 
that it has no dialogue. It portrays directly the 
sights and sounds of Britain, and the audience liter- 
ally “listens to Britain.” How would a group of high 
school students in the heart of America, far removed 
from Britain, react to such an experience? 
With this question in mind, the films was shown to 
approximately 800 eleventh and twelfth grade high 
school pupils of Omaha Central High School. As soon 
as they had seen the film, and without discussion, they 
were asked to write answers to the following questions: 
(1) How did this film affect your previous opinion 
of England ? 

(2) Did this film improve your opinion of Britain as 
our ally? 

(3) Did this film make you more anxious to help in 
the war effort? 

(4) What other effects did the film have? 

In order to trace the trend of reaction, without en- 
tailing burdensome tabulation, eight questionnaires 
were selected at random and analyzed in detail. The 
answers to questions one and four were so similar in 
many respects that they may best be grouped together. 
Since these were free response questions, they revealed 
various interesting reactions to the film. Many were 
surprised to find the English people much the same 
as the Americans in respect to their work and recrea- 
tion. Others were ashamed of the little effort we have 
made so far as compared with the English effort. Some 
were impressed by the number of women doing men’s 
work, the presence of so many uniforms, the efficiency 
of the black-out. A number were surprised to see al! 
classes working and playing together. 

In respect to question two, sixty-six answered affirm- 
atively ; six were unchanged because, as one put it, 
“T have always admired England as our ally” ; and eight 
were not favorably impressed. In response to ques- 
tion three, sixty-nine were affirmative ; nine unchanged 
because they already were doing all they could; and 
two were unmoved. 

Though the majority were a bit confused by the 
technique of the film, since they were given no pre- 
liminary instruction as to what to expect, they did enjoy 
the musical background, the nicely balanced contrasts, 
as exemplified by the small children and the implements 
of war, the rural and the urban life, the practical and 
the cultural, night and day, fog and sunshine, the lark 
and the factory whistle. The fact that the technique 
of the film caused some confusion suggests that ade- 
quate preliminary by the teacher or in the beginning 
of the film itself might increase its effectiveness con- 
siderably. 

In general, the reaction to the film was good, a 
pleasant experience. Many were very enthusiastic. 
There were a few who took exception to the film on 
the basis that it was propaganda, but they were not 


Edited by DR. JOHN E. DUGAN 
Haddon Heights, New Jersey, Schools 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—The very variety of reference in 
the material in this month’s department bears implicit 
evidence of the broad scope of the film in this field of 
international understanding. Reference is made to a mid- 
western high school and to a great eastern university, 
to an English film for Americans and American films for 
Britons, to 16mm and 35mm and possible changes between 
them. 


This field of international understanding is a new field 
which is opening up great possibilities. It is not a narrow 
field, but a field as wide as the world itself and as com- 
prehensive as the whole field of motion picture art and pro- 
duction. 
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opposed to Britain as our ally. Interestingly enough, 
some pupils compared this picture with Mrs. Miniver, 
preferring the latter because “it was easier to listen to.” 


Visual Interpretation Courses in 
Yale Foreign Area Studies 


“Visual Interpretation Courses” will be part of a 
program of “Foreign Area Studies” which the Graduate 
School of Yale University has inaugurated to train 
college graduates and other qualified individuals for 
service during the war and in the post-war world. 

Intensive language and analytical courses will be 
offered on various countries and areas of the world. Stu- 
dents will normally specialize in one country or area, and 
will divide their time evenly between a language cours« 
and analytical courses. As an integral part of these 
courses, a program of lectures illustrated by carefully 
selected moving and still pictures, showing the physical 
environment, economic life and culture of the people 
and the country will be offered. 

A more comprehensive report on these “Visual Inter 
pretation Courses” will appear in a later issue of this 
department. 


Film Series Builds Morale at Home 
and Good Will Abroad 


Under the title This Js America, RKO is currently 
issuing for theatre showing a series of two-reel features 
based upon our war effort. The series is being released 
both here and abroad in the expectation that it will con 
tribute to morale at home and to better understanding 
of America overseas. 

The first of the series, Private Smith of the U.S.A., 
takes a typical small town lad through the first thirteen 
weeks of his basic training in the army. Women In 
Arms, the second release, shows how each of a score 
of typical American women finds her place in the war 
effort. Another release, Army Chaplain, portrays the 
heroic and useful life of a typical U. S. Army chaplain, 
and tells the human story of all faiths on the fighting 
fronts. It is planned to release a new picture in the 


(Concluded on page 115) 
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* A Vital New Use for RCA Audio-Visual Aids! * 





When the enemy attacks... 
Our boys remember a movie they saw! 


Maybe it’s the first time that this American soldier 
has faced the enemy. 

The shells scream and lunge overhead... the 
machine guns crackle and chatter... there’s a dog- 
fight in the air... 

But that American boy is prepared ... just for this. 
Instinctively, he remembers the maneuvers back 
home, the drilling, the words of his commanding 
officer. And he remembers too, a movie he saw. 

For part of that American boy’s training was see- 
ing films that prepared him for combat conditions. 
Every man in his camp had to see them, had to study 
the movements and actions, the best ways to meet 
the enemy and beat him back. 

America is giving its fighting men the soundest, 
most thorough training any army can receive 
and films are a vital part of that training. The 
Signal Corps, the Air Corps, the Navy, and 





other branches of the armed services, use this new 
visual method to help equip their men for modern 
warfare. At present, there are more than 500 sub- 
jects covered by the training film program, and new 
ones are being added constantly. 

In all of this work, RCA projectors, film recording 
and reproducing facilities play an important part. 
We are proud that our equipment can help prepare 
American fighting men to face the enemy with 
greater confidence and greater skill...can help make 
them the fighters who will lick the Axis! 

Today, when RCA 16 mm. sound projectors are 
available only for war purposes—it pays to keep 
your equipment in topnotch condition. es 
Treat it carefully, make it do for the 
duration — until you can again ob- 
tain these superior projectors for 
your educational work. 











RCA Victor Division * Educational Dept. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, Camden, N. J. 
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The Educational Screen 


The Siberature in Visual Gnstruction 


A Monthly Digest 


UTILIZATION 


Visual Aids Quicken Learning—Ralph W. Whalen, teacher 
training department, Armored Force School, Fort Knox, 
Ky.—I/ndustrial Arts and Vocational Education 32:8. 
January, 1943. 

The principles followed in using visual aids for education 
of men in service are summarized and their possibilities and 
criteria for selection enumerated. The types of aids used are: 
blackboard illustrations, made by teachers or students; models 
ef the cutaway, sectional, enlarged or small-scale type on 
engines, guns, etc.; charts that are large enough for all to 
see, and which are mounted on rollers; bulletin boards; sand 
tables where terrain problems and the use of certain kinds of 
arms are demonstrated: exhibits of damaged tools and the 
like; filmstrips that tell how to do things; lantern slides; and 
motion pictures for basic training, mechanical, technical and 
tactual training. 

Motion pictures are used only where they have proved an 
effective aid to learning. Visual aids are obtained as much 
as possible by resourcefulness on the part of instructors and 
students. 


Science Films as Demonstration—Paul F. Brandwein, Forest 
Hills High School, N.Y.C.—High Points, 24:69. December, 
1942. 


The author chose five silent films for use in an experiment 
to determine the effectiveness of using films exactly as 
laboratory demonstrations.. All subtitles were removed from 
the films and the teaching procedures were varied to parallel 
variations in laboratory demonstration techniques. In_ three 
years of experimentation, with 9 classes that included 201 
students in the experimental group and 132 in the control 
group, the author was able to draw some conclusions. 

Sound films that depend largely upon the spoken com- 
mentary are not practicable for this kind of application. The 
silent films chosen were found effective for presenting 
laboratory demonstrations, that is. they stimulated reflective 
thinking on the basis of observations independently made by 
the students. The films would prove most effective in the 
hands of a stimulating teacher. 

Such application of the motion picture—for demonstration 
purposes—suggests the need for 50 to 200 foot subjects that 
would be easily handled. 


The Motion Picture and the Teacher—edited by Hardy R. 
Finch, Head of English, Greenwich, (Conn.) High School, 
in cooperation with the Committee on Standards for 
Newspapers and Motion Pictures of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, Greenwich, Conn., 1942. 16 
pp. 15 cents. 

This pamphlet contains a series of discussions on the 
use of the motion picture in the classroom and in the 
community. In “Reading about the Movies,’ Eleanor D. 
Child shows how high school students may enjoy reading 
books dealing with motion pictures. Hardy R. Finch, in 
“Student Writing and the Movies,” points out the ways 
that teachers may stimulate student composition work by 
using the movies as a center of interest. Francis Detscher 
and Marion T. Parker suggest ideas for photoplay clubs 
in “The Activities of the Movie Club.” Lt. Godfrey Elliott 
discusses “Using Films in the English Classroom.” Maribel 
Richardson tells how her students are “Developing Critical 
Attitudes by Motion Picture Study,” while Donald A. Eld- 
ridge presents some pertinent material on “Motion Picture 
Study and the Community.” Following Mr. Eldridge’s 
article is a chart showing the relation of motion-picture 
study to the school and the community. 

The teacher experienced in using the motion picture in 


Conducted by ETTA SCHNEIDER 


the classroom will find some uew ideas in The Motion Pictur, 
and the Teacher. The teacher just beginning to use motion 
pictures in her work will find the booklet extremely helpful 


Pan-American Movie Club—Cecilia M. Schmid, assistant 
principal of Shakespeare School—Chicago Schools Journal, 
Sept.-Dec. 1942.  p. 34. 


During the club period one of the activities in this school 


was the showing of travel films on South America. The 
titles and sources of these are given in the article, most of 
which are. industrial or advertising films. At the meetings 


Spanish children were invited to sing or dance and the club 
presented a Pan American Assembly at which songs and 
dances were performed in native costumes. 


MUSEUMS 


The Future of Education in Museums—Alfred Busselle, Jr., 
Supervisor of the Junior Museum, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York—Education, 63:226 December, 1942. 

Never have men been so in need of a believable image, not 
only of their own cultural ancestry, but of that of other 
races. We must believe emotionally as well as intellectually 
that a life different from our own may nevertheless be as 
good. Museums must realize their responsibility in promoting 
new acceptance—as distinguished from the tolerance which 
is the best we have been able to offer to date. 

The future of museums seems to lie in two related chan- 
nels: first, in sensitizing the individual, so to speak, to a 
vibrant exhilaration in the arts of peace, helping him to 
polish one after another of the facets of his inner life; second, 
in promoting the brotherhood of man through awareness of 
the achievements of the equality and integrity of men 


Museum Education After the War—Charles H. Sawyer, 
Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Mass.—Education, 
63:222 December, 1942 
In the past ten years the art museums, through the impetus 

of the Museum of Modern Art in New York, the San Fran- 

cisco Museum of Art and others, have brought their activities 
and programs to include not only the conventional fine arts 
mediums of oil painting and sculpture, but also music, the 
dance, photography, the motion picture, and branches of the 
commercial and industrial arts. In this sense, a real begin 
ning has been made towards establishing the art museum 
its community as a center for all its related art interests 
rather than a repository for the most exotic and expensiv: 
evidences of prestige and wealth. 

The educational work of the art museum has also been in 
fluenced during this period. Ten years ago the only edu 
cational program was the guided tour and sometimes creative 
classes for children. Museum guidance has been continued 
and even improved by closer collaboration with the school 
program. Creative classes have spread to include young 
children, adolescents and adults. Children’s museums have 
developed both as independent institutions and as depart 
ments of the larger museums. Finally, many museums have 
expanded the educational implications of their work by the 
use of didactic or interpretive exhibitions which seek visual- 
ly as well as verbally to convey to the layman what they 
might see in an object of art. Pioneered by the Cincinnati 
Museum, ably seconded by many of the country’s smaller 
and more progressive ones, these exhibitions have now be- 
come an accepted part of the program. 

For these developments, museums owe a great debt of 
gratitude to the great private foundations, and especially t 
the Carnegie and Rockefeller Foundations, who have made 
possible many of the pioneer developments in museum educa 
tion. The place of the art museum in the post-war period is 
already suggested in these developments of the last decade 


(Continued on page 106) 
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- ' : 
kK ROM the Aleutians to the Solomons, 
from the Caribbean to Iceland, the 


morale of American fighters is main- 
tained with frequent 
latest 16mm. motion pictures. 

Just as important to the success of our 
war effort, too, is the widespread use of 
16mm. training films in all branches of 
the U. S. armed services—and in many 
phases of our vocational and industrial 


showings of the 


educational program. 
Enlist Your Projector! 
The War Department urges civilian 


THE AMPRO CORPORATION, 


2851 N. 





owners of 16mm. sound projectors to re- 
sell them to the makers who are author- 
ized to pay a reasonable price for ac- 
ceptable machines which will be recon- 
ditioned and shipped overseas. 

100% of Ampro facilities are engaged 
in the production of precision war equip- 
ment and projectors for education and 
training—assuring mere efficient pro- 
jectors than ever when the war is over. 
Plan for the future by keeping up with 
the newest developments in 16mm. pro- 
jectors. Write today for latest Ampro 
Catalog! 


Western Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


=+AMPRO+= 


PRECISION CINE EQUIPMENT 
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If the museum is to compete successfully for public funds (as 
most of them will almost certainly be compelled to do with 
the drying up of sources of private endowment), they will 
need to enlarge still further their contribution to the gen- 
eral educational program of their community. 

Adult education will be expanded through creative classes, 
lecture courses, interpretive exhibitions, etc. A similar de- 
velopment could take place in the program for children, Ex- 
tension in museum activity through branch museums may be 
tried, but the author believes that the primary responsibility 
of the art museum is within its owns walls, or within the 
wall of those branch museums now tentatively established by 
several of the large institutions, and if it spreads its activities 
too far afield, it can no longer function as a whole. It is 
unquestionably the museum’s function to supply the school sys- 
tem with adequate illustrative and background material for 
guidance tours. 

If the whole relation of the museum to the school can be 
properly clarified, we shall see in the post-war period a tre- 
mendous increase in the use of the museums by the schools 
and a iar more effective contribution on the part of the 
museum to our educational system. 


EQUIPMENT 


Acoustic Performance of 16-millimeter Sound Motion- 
Picture Projectors—Wilbert F. Snyder—Circular of the 
National Bureau of Standards, C439. 1942. 15c. 56p. biblio. 
This report is based on an investigation of the perform- 

ance of the sound-reproduction system of 16mm. projectors 

for the Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning. The 
bulletin describes the tests used for determining the ef 
fectiveness of the sound reproducing aspect of projection 

In addition to the over-all performance of each of six 
types of projectors, including the response-frequency range, 
harmonic distortion, volume of sound, noise of operating 
the mechanism, there were tests for specific qualities, such 
as flutter, the coordination of the amplifier and scanning 
beam, the efficiency of the loudspeaker and the like. 

The author deplores the fact that no test film is available 
that would permit the proper testing of acoustical qualities 
in a projector. Of course, the quality of recording used 
must be considered in determining the reproduction pos- 
sibilities. This need for a good test film was expressed 
by the Non-Theatrical Equipment Committee of the Society 
of Motion Picture Engineers (July, 1941). 

Certain improvements are recommended to manufacturers 
of 16mm. projectors, and specific suggestions are given 
throughout this report that would permit these improve- 
ments to be effected. 

For the average school administrator who wants to check 
on certain makes of projectors before buying, the SMPE 
report is more suitable because it goes beyond the actual 
projector to include acoustics of the room, screens, and 
the like. However, this report on the acoustical perform- 
ance of projectors will be useful in a school system where 
engineers are available to help carry on the proper tests. 

BOOK REVIEW 

The Theory of the Photographic Process—Dr. C. E. 
Kenneth Mees, Vice-President of Eastman Kodak Company 
and Chief oi Research Laboratories. 1085 p. 1942. 
Photography is both a science and an art. Books on photog- 

raphy deal chiefly with the practice of the art, but to under- 

stand that practice, it is necessary to know something of the 
science behind it, and consequently most books on photog- 
raphy contain some discussion of the underlying principles. 

Up to the present time, however, there has not been avail- 

able any book in which the whole scientific theory of the 

photographic process is discussed in detail. This process is 
the subject matter of “The Theory of the Photographic 

Process.” 

Such a book could only be written by a considerable group 
of experts, and the group who form the staff of the Kodak 
Research Laboratories is peculiarly fitted for the task. Dr. 
Mees has combined their contributions to produce a work 
which is not merely authoritative but is as readable as such 
a book can be. 


The book contains six sections: The Photographic Ma- 
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terial; The Action of Light; Development and the After 
Sensitometry; Photographic Physics; and Op. 
tical Sensitizing. There are, in all, twenty-five chapters, ex- 
haustive indexes, and more than 400 illustrations. Some of 
the chapters are not merely resumes of published work byt 
are in themselves monographs on subjects of which there 
has been no comparable discussion. 

This book will not enable the reader to take better photo- 
graphs, and its study requires a working knowledge of gen- 
eral chemistry and physics. It will, however, be of the 
greatest value to the student of the subject and to the many 
scientists who will find in it the whole literature of photo- 
graphic science discussed with knowledge and authority. 

The book can be purchased through photographic dealers 


Processes; 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
Films for the Community in Wartime—Mary Losey— 

National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 70 Fifth 

\ve., New York City. 1943. 50c. 78 p. 

\ well-organized handbook for use in groups that may 
have had no experience with community film showings, 
and who may have been apprehensive about such an under- 
taking. The style is informal and the information accurate 
and sound. From the Foreword by Quincy Howe and the 
Introduction by James Shelley Hamilton, we are told that 
Miss Losey actually saw and evaluated the films recom- 
mended, This was no small task, but one which most 
\ commentary is inserted between 
background 


“compilers” fail to do 
each grouping of films, giving some of the 
of the agency responsible for them, and so on. The de- 
scriptive statement for each title, similarly gives informa- 
tion about those who made it and whether or not it is 
available for non-theatrical use. 

The first chapter, “Films That Will Help Win the War” 
is the longest and includes titles under the following cate- 
gories: Who Are Our Allies? (then are listed films on 
Great Britain, U.S.S.R., China, Canada, Latin America and 
other United Nations): What is Life Like in the Armed 
Forces?; What Does Global Warfare Mean?; What Does 
Total Warfare Mean to Me? 

Then the author gives some pointers on the utilization 
and showing of films. Sources of information are included 
at the end. 

Flying and Weather—Lili Heimers—New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, N. J. 13 p. mimeo 
50c to persons outside of the state. 1942 
\s evidence of the dynamic quality of teaching aids for 

Aeronautics and Weather, the author had to insert seven 

pages of addenda in the introductory section because that 

much new information had reached her when the material 
was ready for press! Therefore, sources of periodicals, 
maps, films and filmstrips, etc. are given in two sections of 
the bulletin,—in the supplement (which comes first) and in 
the main section. Much valuable information on this very 


timely subject has been assembled here for ready reference 


Bibliography of Aviation Education Materials—Catherine 
Cartwright et al—The Macmillan Co, 1942. 139 p. 88c. 
Chis annotated list of books and visual aids for the use 

of schools and libraries was prepared with the Cooperation 

of the Civil Aeronautics Administration and the Institute 
of the Aeronautical Sciences. The persons who worked on 
the bibliography were members of the Aviation Education 

Research Group at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The result is a remarkably useful handbook to guide 

teachers in the selection and purchase of teaching aids. 

\nnotations are written with the teachers’ problems in 

mind, In this bibliography are listed: A. Books (for general 

information and for special study of various phases of avia- 
tion, both for students and for teachers); B. Magazines: 

C. Free and Inexpensive Materials; D, Maps, Charts and 

Globes; E. Radio Scripts and Transcriptions; and F. Films 


and Filmstrips. 
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Particularly timely... 


“PUBLIC HEAL 


ASTMAN announces a new motion picture sur- 

vey of the work of public health organizations 
--. an appraisal of their vital importance to the com- 
munity in wartime. 

The opening sequence illustrates the hazards to 
public health which exist in crowded industrial cen- 
ters. Succeeding scenes show the importance of the 
public health laboratory and the trained scientist. 
A detailed picture of the examination of milk for 
bacteria graphically demonstrates the value of their 
contributions. Other phases of the work included 
are the taking of milk and water samples, inspecting 
meat, public health clinics, and the isolation of com- 
municable diseases. 

The closing sequence presents a community in 
which efficient public health service insures careful 
selection and proper handling of food, healthful 
living conditions, happy home life, and supervised 
playgrounds. 1 reel, 16-millimeter, sound—$36. 


Crowded living conditions breed dirt, disease, and crime 
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an Eastman Sound Film 





Ear, eye, nose, and throat clinics are supported by 
the Boards of Health of numerous communities 





A laboratory technician using the microscope—an 


important diagnostic tool in public health service 


Write Eastman Kodak Company, Teaching Films Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


Eastman Classroom Films 
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“THIS IS THE 
ENEMY?!” 


Epic drama of the embattled people of juered areas 
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Power 


story f Russian guerrillas and the 
Red Army 4 act 
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HITCHOCK'S FAMOUS THRILLER 


"so STEPS" 


BRANDON FILMS 


School-Made Motion Pictures 


(Concluded from page 100) 








1600 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 





shots, calculation of 


\dy ise a con 


the like 
centrated study of sections of manuals such as those pub 
lished by the Amateur Cinema League (list 
request addressed to them at 420 Lexington 
York City), and recommend a critical 
copies of magazines on amateur photography 


footage, and 


furnished on 
New 


sample 


Avenue, 
perusal of 
° 


P Devote a good two hours to testing the students on 


various general and specific procedures, requiring them ta 


demonstrate their answers 


9—Give the trainees a 50-foot roll of black and white 
film and all the necessary equipment for a week-end Of 
shooting, with the instruction to “make the most of it.” 

The instruction given in point 9 sounds over-simple, 
perhaps, but if your “course” has been really erfective, it 
will be a challenge. The result will indicate how well 
jprepared your students are If they have, without specifi 
trecommendation from you, devised some thread of con 


itinuity for their fifty feet, if they have incorporated various 
types of shots, preferably both indoor and outdoor scenes, 
if the exposure and focus are correct in most of them, and 
have nothing 


this 


and 

about. But 

been reached, you cannot t 

production to the students 
Obviously, the 

practice wall depend on the 


the pictures steady well conceived, 


henceforth to 


you 


worry until stage has 


Irn over the 


re sponsibilitic Ss 101 


degree and intensity of training and 


students’ intelligence and apti 


tudes, and some of them will make better cameramen and 


directors than others. In any event, you will have provided 
a real ediicational experience to the two or three 
involved, and you may rest assured that they 
much of their knowledge to others in 
will also be instilled with a 
results. 
brief period, you should ultimately be 


persons 
will pass on 

They 
for the 
Thus, by concentrating your time and effort in a 


their group 
sense of responsibility 
almost entirely re¢ 
lieved for a long period in the future, particularly if one of 


the students you train is a junior who will be around 
next year to break in a successor or two 
You will want to check ‘progress and results. By all 


which will take 
time, but will give a conclusive idea of what is going on 
You will also want to be available for consultation before 
You 


will probably want to reserve your judgment and advice 
By the time the picture 


means see the “rushes,” practically no 


scenes involving special problems are photographed. 


until it is sought by the students. 
is ready for editing, it is certain that you'll have no dearth 
oi qualified editors. 

Yes, high 
carry out a film production, from conception to completion 
They have done so in numerous instances, with excellent 
where the well laid 


school pupils actually can be trained to 


results, foundations were 











The Educational Screen 


Experimental Research 
in Audio-Visual Education 
By DAVID GOODMAN, Ph.D. 


Title: THE PRINCIPLES, ORIGIN, AND EARLY 
DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL REALISM 
Investigator: Louis SANpDFoRD GOODMAN 
For the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
University 


comple te d 


1942 
soston Graduate School 
Purpose of Study 

This study analyzed the principles and traced the origin 
and early development of educational realism. In 
this task, it 
underlying the 


order to 
discover the 
education” 


at complish 
tenets 


Was necessary to 


basic “visual 


lhe investigation endeavored to show 


movement 
how the theoretical 
foundations ot this movement are 


which 


rooted in the 
attended the intellectual 
Renaissance and Reformation periods 
Analysis 


lhe function of 


educational 


thought awakening of the 


education is one of creating, clarifying 


and transmitting experience, Thus, education attempts to 


guide the student to a realistic understanding of the world 
he schools of today need to recognize more fully the place 


of recently developed materials and devices in communi 


cating experience and in interpreting modern life 


he learning situation in the schools embraces three 


the student, 2) the 


primary tactors: 1) teacher. and 3) the 


} o » 
subject-matte Learning is the result of appropriate 


inter 


action between these factors, a process which requires 
secondary factors to act as catalytic agents. They consist of 
various methods, techniques, and materials of in 
» 1 on 

Both primary and secondary 


part of the 


devices. 


struction tactors become an 


litrinsic total educative process 


Closer analysis of available source materials for learnin 


reveals two extremes: 1) experience with actual things or in 


real situations, and verbal transfer of such experience 


[he meaning derived from language symbols is dependent 


very largely upon the comparative richness of sensory ex 
DErience All the senses help in building experience, each 
new perception being a blend of past and present exper 


ences Acquiring concepts may be regarded as a higher 


function of assimilating 


Many Sclis¢ perceptions caning 
V1Vel to the concept through Interpretation of us 
sensory data in configural patterns which function for the 
earner as a unit Perception, then, is viewed as a da 
ental stage in the process of learning he tet p« 
ceptual aids is applied in this study to the many types 
of materials, devices, and techniques which afford. basi 
sense experiences for adequate comprehensio1 Modern 
educational psychology supports this viewpoint 
\n experience in school life may range fro1 ersonal 
participation in an event in its normal setting to reading 


about an unfamiliar situation in highly compact 


Intermediate representations otf actual, direct ex 


language. 


periences furnish the learner with a meaningful background 


his is the role of perceptual aids, each and every type ol 


possess a degree of reality for the 


per ipient 


Educational realism is the name given to that viewpoint 


regards the above process as the worthy tunction 


ot the school his theory 


which 
stresses the ne¢ d of bringing the 
contact with the world out 


work of the school into closer 


sid It is founded upon principles which bear a distinct r 
lationship to the ideas of certain educational, philosophical 
as the 
had an 


past. In so far 
fifteenth 
efiect upon the development ot educational method, it did 


and psychological reformers in the 


kevival of Learning during the century 


much to channelize and harden school procedures into 
a formula of literary and linguistic routine By the time 
the spokesmen for realism were able to make _ them- 


selves heard and to demonstrate the 


principle S f their 


teachings in a the literary tradition 1 
had 


It is not improbable that 


practical way, 


education become firmly entrenched 


the exploration of 
study of the material 


the earth, 


leading to further world through 
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g Famed "Dr. Christian" Features 
in 14 MM Sound 


No Location Approval Required! 


Titles are: 

“MEET DR. CHRISTIAN" 
“COURAGEOUS DR. CHRISTIAN" 
“DR. CHRISTIAN MEETS THE WOMEN" 
“REMEDY FOR RICHES" 
"MELODY FOR THREE" 

“THEY MEET AGAIN" 


Send for catalog of 1200 entertainment 
and Educational Subjects. 


SWANK MOTION PICTURES 











620 North Skinker Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 











the physical sciences, might have altered = the complexion 
of later education had it not been for the fact that the 
literatures of Greece and Rome _ had already been un 
covered, A vital factor in spreading and making secure 
the stress which Humanists placed upon classical authori 
ties was the invention of the printing press about. the 
year 1440 An unhealthy reverence for words had been 
created by the barren arguments of the Scholastics, for whic 
the Renaissance classicists did little more than substitute the 
fruitless study of philology. Literary values were em 
phasized almost to the point of reverence with the result 
that the schools | 
verbalism. 

The literary spirit of the sixteenth century prevailed 


iave inherited a_ tradition of empty 


over “educated” Europe until challenged by the = scientifi 
spirit of the following century But by this time, however, 
the school curriculum had become settled, the rapid spread 
of printing and the increasing use of the mother-tongues 
helping to seal its fate The critical atmosphere of the 
Reformation helped to crystallize the earlier opinions ex 
pressed by Roger Bacon, Telesio, and Campanella regard 
ing the importance of observing realities through the senses 
The pioneers of educational realism, like Vives, Rabelais 
Mulcaster, Luther, and Montaigne, helped to stir up op 
position to education dominated entirely by humanisti 
principles. 


1 


The transition from classical humanism to educationa 


realism took the form of a movement attacking purely 
verbal abstractions to a deeper concern for things in con 
crete form, It was Irancis Bacon who first showed thx 
world that investigation must proceed upwards from 
observed facts instead of downward from arbitrary 
premises. In so doing, he opened a vast new realm tor 
education in which opportunities for dealing with real 


things would be substituted for the worthless preoccupa 
tion with mere words. He realized that instruments other 
than books were needed to aid comprehension 

Comenius put many Baconian principles into educational 
form by reducing the essence of realism to a classroom 
basis. He recognized the basic role of sense perception in 


learning, In his scheme of instruction, language was al 


u 
Ways to go hand in hand with realitv, words being taught 
with and through things because they symbolized thes« 
same things. His Orbis Pictus gave the first real impetus 
to the pictorial method of presentation 

The first attempt to formulate a theory of perception as 
an orderly process in learning was made by Locke. The 
empiricism in Locke’s teachings led him to proceed on the 
assumption that all knowledge came through the senses 
acting as intermediaries between the individual and_ th 
outside world. The philosophy of Berkeley adhered closely 
to sense perception as the basis for thinking. In his view, 
the process of perception can be explained only in terms 
of what is actually perceived Berkeley's chief contri 
bution to educational realism was his insistence upon 
concrete experience as a means of delivering us from de 
ception of words. 

Most schools in the seventeenth century were littl 
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Introduction to 


AIRCRAFT 
RIVETING 





Riveting as Applied 
to Airplanes 


THE PICTURE: The first half of 
this picture is a motion slide- 
film, showing a series of in- 
structive pictures on the se- 
lection of and types and uses 
of various kinds of rivets used 
in airplane manufacture and 
maintenance. The narrator’s 
voice explains and defines 
these various rivets as they are 
shown, also explaining other 
general considerations such 
as storage, heat treatments 
and spacing of the rivets. 


The second ee is a motion 
picture with the narrator ex- 
plaining how work is laid out 









as the actual work is illus- 
trated on the screen. Then 
drilling the rivet holes is 
shown and explained. The 
final part shows the actual 
riveting operation. 


SCOPE: For secondary school, 
college and adult training 
schools or classes. 


USE: 


1. SECONDARY SCHOOL 
SHOP INSTRUCTION. 


2. VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE to illustrate this 
skilled job. 


3. EMPLOYEE CLASSES in 
manufacturing plants. 


4. Specific JOB TRAINING 


in supplementary schools. 
*PRICE: $66, f.o.b. Detroit. 


LENGTH: Two reels, 16 mm, 
sound, safety stock. 


“Price subject to change 
without notice 


Write for complete catalog or see 
an Authorized Visual Aids Dealer 


The JAM HANDY Organization 


NEW YORK + DETROIT « LOS ANGELES 
CHICAGO + DAYTON + WASHINGTON 
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BRING WORLD BATTLEFIELDS to 
LIFE in 


YOUR CLASSROOMS... 


With all the moving drama of “on the 
spot” reality, Father Hubbard’s “World 
War II” Sound Films add lively fascination 
to classroom studies of far-off places and 
peoples in the news today. Authentic, en- 
tertaining, stimulating. Over 170 colorful 
subjects, recorded in 16 mm Sound, 10, 12, 


% Write for Descriptive Cat- 30 and 45-minute showings. Low Rental 
alog and Rental Rates Rates. 
also Free Government 
tm ea 


FATHER HUBBARD EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
Dept. E., 188 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill., or Santa Clara, Calif. 


disposed toward altering their aims or methods of in- 
struction to make room for realistic principles. There- 
fore, the gap between school work and what went on out 
side of school remained wide. This situation has remained 
down to the present time, despite attempts to remedy it 
For example, three centuries ago, a small circle of con- 
scientious educational reformers including Milton, Dury, 
Kinner and Petty, with Samuel Hartlib as leader, en 
deavored to establish certain realistic tendencies in edu 
cation in England, but failed in their efforts to break the 
domination of a strong linguistic tradition. 


Conclusion: This study attempted to indicate several 
implications for education: 

1) Certain foresighted educational reformers in the past 
have sought to utilize all available means of making the 
educative process more realistic. In comparison with the 
variety of instructional aids which now exist, their tools 
were meager indeed. But the book, then as now, remains 
preeminent, despite recent research in psychology and the 
development of newer types of perceptual aids, such as 
laboratory apparatus, still pictures, models, exhibits, stereo 
graphs, slides, phonographs, silent and sound motion 
pictures, and radio. 

2) The advent of the printing press widened the in 
tellectual horizon immeasurably, but, at the same time. 
narrowed the educational task to the scope of the printed 
page. 

3) What man has learned about the human eye, the 
voice, and the ear has been brought to bear upon the 
mechanical aspect of life through such inventions as 
the wireless, the phonograph, the motion picture, the radio 
and television. These instruments have the attributes 
and potentiality of changing the character of education 
as radically as did the printing press. 

4) It is not generally or clearly understood amongst 
educators that learning difficulties oftentimes arise due 
to a lack of concrete experience. The use of represent 
ations of reality, materials which may range from models 
to diagrams, should build perceptual experience essential 
to the comprehension of abstractions. If verbalism is the 
result of abstractions based upon an inadequate back 
ground of experience, the solution of this particular prob- 
lem would seem to lie in the provision of concrete materials 
for sense perceptions which will give meaning to concepts 

5) The term verbalization as used here implies the 
functional growth of language. Words convey rather than 
embody thought, i. e., language stimulates the formation of 
ideas but does not impart them directly. This may be 
regarded as the proper function of language. The fulfll 
ment of the educative process requires that words become 
instruments of conceptual thinking on a comparatively 
abstract level. The caution that must be emphasized con- 
tinually is that either symbols without experience or 
experience without vocabulary means incomplete learning 
In accordance with this viewpoint, then, verbalism is the 
outcome of instruction carried on at an abstract level while 
verbalization is the attainment of meaningful abstractions 
through the relatively concrete experiences of the learner. 














The Educational Screen 


Department of Visual Instruction Notes 


Change in Officers for Zone IV 


lee W. Cochran, Director of Bureau of Visual In- 
struction, State University of Iowa, has been commis- 
sioned a Lieutenant in the U. S. Navy Reserve 
and is stationed at Fort Schuyler, New York City. His 
duties as President of Zone IV have been taken over 
by the first vice-president, Mr. Alvin B. Roberts, Prin- 
cipal, Haw Creek Township High School, Gilson, 
Ilinois. 


Mr. H. L. 


Service, lowa State College, Ames, replaces Donald 


Kooser, Director, Visual Instruction 
MecCavick as Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. McCavick hav- 
ing accepted a position in the Bureau of Visual In- 
struction at the University of Texas. 


Metropolitan New York Branch Programs 

The last two programs in the series on “War and the 
Schools,” arranged by the New York Metropolitan 
Branch of the D. V. L., 
Charles G. Eichel, was gratifyingly attended by hun- 


under the chairmanship of 


dreds of teachers from the New York City area. 

The January 13th meeting was devoted to “Our 
\llies,” and featured a talk on “Tolerance and De- 
mocracy”’ by Dr. Jacob Greenberg, Associate Superin- 
tendent of Schools, New York City. Films shown were 
Netherlands America, Our Fighting Allies (Czecho- 
Slovakia), The lighting French Navy, Diary of a 
Polish Airman, Tools for the Job (India), One Hun- 
dred Million Women (Russia), Keeping the Fleet at 
Sea (Australia), Listen to Britain, Kukan, (China). 
The United Nations Information Office cooperated in 
the organization of the film program. 

“Training for the Emergency” was the theme of the 
February 16th program. 
Dr. C. Frederick Pertsch, Administrator in Civilian 
Defense, New York City Board of Education. The 
following films were furnished by the Office of War 
Training Program, the New York State War Council: 
Wap Reading, ABCD of Health, What to do in a Gas 
Attack, Dinner at School, Shock Troops for Defense, 
Five and Under, A New Fire Bomb, Fit to Fight on 
All lrronts. 


\ppropriate curriculum material was prepared for 
| | 


\n address was presented by 


distribution at the meetings by Esther L. Berg. 


News of Members 
@® Mr. F. L. 
sence from the University of Michigan, where he was 
in charge of the Bureau of Visual Education, to work 
with the U. S. Office of Education. 


Lemler has been granted a leave of ab- 


@ Mr. Rk. H. Mount, formerly Director of Visual In 
struction at Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, is now a 
First Lieutenant in the Signal Corps. Lt. Mount is in 
the Film Distribution and Utilization Division of the 
Army Pictorial Service, Chief Signal Office, Washing- 
ton. D. C 


® Milton H. Steinhauer, formerly of State Teachers 
College, Millersville, Pennsylvania, is now a Lieuten- 
ant in the Naval Training School (Aviation Main- 
tenance), Teacher Training Division, Norman, Okla. 
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Merchant Marine Cadet Basic School, San Mateo, California, shows 
Spencer Model 





VA Delineascope for lantern slide and opaque projection. 


To Man the Convoys 


Merchant ships—of critical impor- 
tance in the logistics of war — must be 
competently manned to supply the far- 
flung war fronts of the United Nations 
with adequate tonnages of food, guns, 
tanks, planes and fuel. More than 1200 
major ships and 50,000 men of the U. S. 
Merchant Marine are carrying on a task 
which has contributed mightily to the 
successes we are now achieving. 

Each week, each month, sees more 


ships sliding down the ways. More 


men—thousands of them — must be re- 


cruited and trained . . . quickly. 


The visual methods pioneered in the 
schools and colleges of the country are 
playing an important part in expediting 
this training. 


* * * 


Spencer iss iis 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
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Now Available in 16 MM. Sound Film! 


ts a 
DR. CHRISTIAN" Features 

No Advance Approval Necessary 

These pictures have received the highest rating by 

the National Legion of Decency. Available on long 

term lease and rental basis. 
COURAGEOUS DR. CHRISTIAN 

Jean Hersholt, Dorothy Lovett, Robert Baldwii 


The kindly doctor is interested in moving the disease 


ridden and impoverished community of squatters’ town 
to a model housing project. Defeat stalks his trail till 
a near tragedy awakens the community Hlumor and 


romance make this an outstanding picture 


REMEDY FOR RICHES 
MEET DR. CHRISTIAN 
MELODY FOR THREE 

DR. CHRISTIAN MEETS THE WOMEN 
THEY MEET AGAIN 














One Reel 16 mm.Sound Films of Unusual Interest 
SWINGUET: Arthur Murray’s dancers demonstrate swing 
versions of four of the most popular folk dances 
SUBMARINE CIRCUS: A trick circus in action entirely under 
water at Silver Springs, Florida 

TRANS-AMERICA: Across a continent by plane. A panorama 
of the industrial East, the farm areas, and the West Coast 
including Glacier National Park 











Send for Catalog of 2500 Entertainment and Edu- 
cational Subjects available for rental and sale. 


Mabie O Luttoton fue 


SESE 22-9 Pj 
25 W. 45th St. Dept. E-3 New York 

















HEALTH FILMS 


Timely Educational 
Motion Pictures 


VIM, VIGOR AND VITAMINS 
Non-technical information on safe, easy and inexpensive 
ways of including needed vitamins in the menu. 

IN EVERY DAY : 

A typical day in the life of a model American boy. 
Stresses proper health habits, well-balanced diet, whole- 
some attitude towards work and play. 

VALUE OF A SMILE 
Two children enlist the aid of their family dentist jn 
school assignment on study of mouth health. 

THE SMILES HAVE IT 
Mary Jane and Tommy learn the right way to brush 
teeth, and the importance of correct diet to insure 
strong, healthy teeth. Visit to zoo emphasizes what 
they have learned from the dentist. 

SMALLPOX: THE EVER-PRESENT MENACE 

Emphasizes the necessity of regular vaccination as ihe 
only sure preventative of Smallpox. 


Each, 360 feet 16mm sound. Sales price, $40.00 


Send for descriptive folder, and/or 
further information. 


FINER FILMS 


407 Westminster Ave. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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SNVeurs an 


United Nations Collaborate on 
Distribution of Educational Films 


In order to facilitate the distribution of information 
on different United Nations in the U.S. the govern 
ments of those nations founded ; 1 coordinating Infor- 
mation Office. The name of this organization is the 
United Nations Information Office, in the heart of New 
York, 610 Fifth Avenue. This office distributes preés 
information, photographs, posters, pamphlets and an- 
swers all requests for information on the United 
Nations. 

The United Nations Information Office, formerly 
known as the Inter-Allied Information Center, was 
first established in September 1940, as a clearing-house 
for the information services of the allied nations then at 
war with the (xis powers. In August 1942, following 
the entry of the United States into the war and the 
creation of the Office of War Information, the United 
States became a member of the Committee which con- 
trolled the Center. Membership of the Committee 
gradually increased, and by December 1942, 19 gov- 
ernments and associated powers were participating in 
the work. 

The United Nations Office coordinates, prepares and 
makes available material from United Nations sources 
for radio, films, photographs, exhibits, press and other 
information media for the following countries: Aus- 
rRALIA, BELGIUM, CANADA, CHINA, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
FREE DENMARK, FIGHTING FRANCE, GREAT BRITAIN, 
GREECE, INDIA, LUXEMBOURG, NETHERLANDS, NEW 
ZEALAND, NORWAY, PHILIPPINES, POLAND, UNION OF 
SoutH AFRICA, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, YUGO- 
SLAVIA, and collaboration on distribution of information 
about U.S.S.R. 

One of the very important activities of the United 
Nations Information Office is collaboration on distribu- 
tion of documentary and educational films. The Film 
Section of this office receives requests from schools 
and educational organizations from all over the United 
States for films. Although the United Nations Infor 
mation Office does not ship films directly it coordinates 
the activities of the film sections of the various national 
services. Whenever a film program about several 
all the United Nations is being planned, inquirers may 
contact the United Nations Information Office which 
will see that the films arrive for the program. A new 
edition of a catalog of films on the United Nations avail- 
able in the United States will be issued at the beginning 
of April and will be mailed upon request. 


British Films Reach Varied Audiences 


An audience of more than twelve million has at- 
tended film showings arranged throughout the British 
Isles by the Ministry of Information during the year 
August 1941 to September 1942. 

Almost seven million of these people were shown 
films by means of the “Celluloid Circus,” the Ministry 
of Information’s 130 mobile film units, most of them 
equipped for 16 mm. films, a few for 35 mm. These 
vans drive round the country, set up and give their 
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programs 1 villages and small towns, to Women’s In 

stitutes and social clubs, in barns or churches, to tac 

torv workers in their canteens during lunchtime or mid 

night breaks. to seamen and dockers’ clubs along thi 
waterfronts. The programs usually last from 80 to 
90 minutes, and are made up of films of general interest 
and instruction, training films for civil defense workers 
and fire guards, films to show factory workers how 
vital a part they play in the problems of war, films for 
farmers, for amateur gardeners, films on blood trans 
fusion, accident prevention and the need to keep 
healthy in the stress of war, films about the men and 
women in all the fighting services on every war front, 
the British and the other United Nations too 

Another million of the audience has been reached by 
special showings arranged in movie theatres out ol 
ordinary hours. These cinemas have often been lent 
free of charge. The programs frequently showed 
training films to Civil Defense audiences, or were tied 
up with special campaigns launched by the Ministries 
of Labor or Health, Agriculture or Food. 

The third method of reaching this audience has been 
through the free lending of films by the London Cen 
tral Film Library, the Scottish and South West of Eng 
land Film Libraries. With a supply of 750 different 
films, these libraries took care of 48,000 bookings dur 
ing the year—an increase of more than 200° over the 
previous year—lending to 1300 organizations and indi 
viduals with their own projectors. The average audi 
ence at these showings was approximately 100 people. 


Pan American Day Materials 
Stress Wartime Role of Republics 


The successive steps taken by the American Republics 
with relation to the war, and the indispensable mineral 
and agricultural products which the nations of the New 
World are pouring into the conflict, highlight the ma 
terial in the special Pan American Day publications 
prepared by the Pan American Union for distribution 
to schools, clubs, civic and other organizations making 
plans for the annual continent-wide celebration on 
April 14th. 

An over-all picture of the American Republics, in 
cluding geography, history and principal products, is 
portrayed by the “Know Your Neighbor” series of 
articles on each of the republics, one of the features 
compiled for Pan American Day. “The Americas in a 
World at War" traces the successive steps taken by 
the nations of America at the Meetings of Foreign 
Ministers and at other technical conferences, resulting 
in declarations of war, severances of diplomatic rela 
tions and general political, economic and military col 
laboration. 

Plays, pageants, questions and answers, radio pro 
grams and other features centered about the Republics 
of America have been prepared for the occasion 
Because of the limited supply, the material can be sent 
only to teachers and group leaders, and only one copy 
of each item to an individual. A list of the material 
available for distribution this vear will be sent upon 
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PROOUCED BY 
TejJam HANoy RGANIZATION 


The Way Fabric 
Covering Is Sewed 
On Airplanes 


THE PICTURE: This picture 
gives visual instruction 
and a voice explanation 
of how fabric is laced or 
stitched on airplane 
wings. Beginning with 
the correct position of 
the wing to covered, 
the picture shows how to 
use the stitching needles, 
how to tie the knots 
used in stitching, where 
the stitching begins and 
the procedure followed 
in completing the job. 
It shows how the stitch- 
ing cords are spliced. 
Any student looking at 
this picture will have a 
thorough understanding 
of how airplane wings 
are covered with fabric. 
SCOPE: For students 
studying airplane con- 
struction in high schools, 
ground schools, aviation 
schools and manufactur- 
ing plants. 

USE: 

1. In SCHOOLS where 
courses in airplane 
construction are 

iven. 

2. In MANUFACTUR- 
ING PLANTS where 
new workmen are 
trained. 

3. In VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE courses 
to illustrate this 
special task. 

4. InallGROUND 
SCHOOLS. 

*PRICE: $66, f.0.b. Detroit: 

LENGTH: Two reels, 

sound, 16 mm, safety 

stock. 
*Price subject to change 
t motice 

Write for complete catalog or see 

an Authorized Visual Aids Dealer 


The JAM HANDY Organization 


DETROIT + LOS ANGELES 
DAYTON +« WASHINGTON 
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Approved 
PRE-FLIGHT @ 


2 TRAINING FILMS 


‘ Bg valuable visual teaching aids 
A now ready for your school 
FOR AUDITORIUM SHOWINGS 


YOUTH raxes to WINGS 


Produced with the Cooperation of 


THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILA., PA. 


Endorsed and Approved by 


NATIONAL AERONAUTIC ASSOCIATION 


Exhibited by representatives of the 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


at the Educational Conventions where the Pre-Flight 
Training Courses were planned 


FOR CLASSROOM USE 














BRAY PICTURES CORP. 


729 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Hl 
4 
if 


Vas Se 


4 
14 PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING FILMS = 4. 
especially produced for use as Visual Aids in | 
the Pre-Flight Courses now offered by the 2 
Secondary Schools. . 

Write for descriptive folders and prices to 4 

6 
Y 








NEW! sso 
Historical 


Beautiful 35mm. Koda- 
chromes in Readymounts 
of Independence Hall, 
interior views of the 
Declaration Chamber and Liberty Bell, 

tsy Ross House (exterior and interior), 
Carpenters Hall, and others. 50 cents each. 

Send for free list. 


KLEIN & GOODMAN 


18 S. 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 

















SELECTED 
16 MM Sound Programs. Low Rentals 
Send for VICTORY BULLETIN 


We also sell and exchange 6 mm and 16 mm Comedies, News, Religious and 
Sports Films. Ask for Cata 


BETTER FILMS 


742A NEW LOTS AVE., BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 








MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 


USE RADIO MATS 
on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 


TALK frem your screen 
WIT yeur quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 


SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. : 
Mowept we substitutes, Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


222 Oakridge Bivd., Daytona Beach, Fis. 
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Expi Classroom Films Inc. 


RELEASES 


NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


— Write for Booklet — 


BROADWAY e NEW YORK 


1841 





request addressed to the Pan American Union, Was! 
ington, D.C. 

(The use of the 16mm sound motion picture films on 
America offered by the Motion 
sion, Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madi- 
New York City, 


interest and effectiveness of Pan 


Latin Picture Divi 


son Avenue, would add greatly to the 
American programs 


These films are distributed by the University Extension 
Libraries in the various states, as well as by many cor 
mercial film libraries. Apply to the nearest. ) 


Indiana War Film Program 


\t a Conference on February 5th, representatives 
of four educational institutions and the Indiana Defense 
Council met to organize an Indiana War Films Council 
Larson ( Indiana 


Llovd Miller (Purdue Unive: 


Members of this Council are: L. C. 


University ), Chairman : 


sity); Evelyn Hoke (Ball State Teachers College) ; 
V. L. Tatlock (Indiana State Teachers College); and 
N. M. Goudy (Indiana Defense Council ). 
The following recommendations were approved 
The Indiana War Films Council is to assume responsi 
bility for coordinating and expediting the use of audi 


visual aids in OCD programs 
Films allocated to the State OCD Council will be re- 
allocated by the War Films Council to the four state 


institutions, with the exception of a limited number of 
prints of each subject that are to be retained for use b 
the State OCD training staff. 

Films purchased by the State OCD Council will be placed 


on deposit with the four state institutions. 
The four state institutions will make the regular estab 


lished service charge, for government films, of 50 cents for 


the first subject, and 25 cents for each additional subject 
booked for the same shipment. 

The four state institutions will also purchase within 
the limitations of their budgets, films suitable for 
and informational programs, which will be made 
rentals and enrollment plans of each 


training 
ivailable 
under the customary 
institution. 

All announcements and publicity prepared by 
War Films Council covering the selection, distribution, and 
utilization of films suitable for OCD programs will be 
handled by the Publications Department of the State Office 
of Civilian Defense Council. 


the Indiana 


The four state institutions will cooperate in the prepara- 
tion of discussion guides and other types of materials which 
will contribute to a better utilization of audio-visual aids 


for training and informational purposes. 


ANFA Hold Open Meeting 
Paul Reed, Director of the OWI Motion [Picture 
Bureau, Educational Division, was the guest speaker 


at the March 10th meeting of the Allied Non-Theatrical 
Film Association, in New York City. His talk on 16mm 
production and the OW] film distribution program was 
considered so important to the Industry as a whole 
that the Board of Directors of the Association declared 
this meeting open to both members and non-members. 

This is one of many services constantly being per- 
formed in the interest of the 16mm Industry by ANFA. 
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SLIDES General Science...................... 11 rolls 
Principles of Physics................ 7 rolls 
35 mm. Principles of Chemistry............ 8 rolls 


FEL M_ Fundamentals of Biology........ 8 rolls 


Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 


VISUAL SCIENCES, £2. Suffern, New York 











Though still a comparatively young organization, the 
Association has already accomplished much for the good 
of its members. And ANFA has not been confining 
this work exclusively to business. Extra-curricular 
activities, such as the drive for funds for the Red Cross 
now being pressed, are also engaged 1n. 

To make possible even greater accomplishments, 
ANFA has started a drive for new members. This 
drive is under the supervision of Horace O. Jones, 
Chairman, Tom Brandon, Jerome Cohen and Mary 
Sullivan. 


Industrial Training Films in Production 


The U. S. Office of Education through the procure 
ment division of the Treasury has contracted for the 
production of 105 visual aid sets for its vocational 
training program, each set to consist of one sound 
motion picture, a sound film strip and 5,000 copies of 
an illustrated instructor’s manual. The films will be 
along the same lines as last year’s 48 subjects, including 
machine shop practice and shipbuilding. In addition, 
however, films will be produced on airplane manu 
facturing operations and the making of optical glass. 

The fourteen film producing companies which have 
been awarded the contracts are: Atlas Educational Film 
Company, Oak Park, Ill.; Bray Studios, New York; 
Calvin Company, Kansas City; Defrenes & Company, 
Philadelphia; Jam) Handy, Detroit; Har Films, Inc., 
New Orleans; Hugh Harmon Productions, Beverly 
Hills, Cal.; Jamison Film Laboratories, Dallas; Medi 
cal Film Guild, New York; Photo & Sound, Inc., San 
Francisco; RCM Productions, Hollywood; Ray-Bell 
Film Company, St. Paul; Spot Film Productions, New 
York; Emerson Yorke Studios, New York. A _ total 
expenditure of approximately $550,000 is involved. 

\ccording to a recent survey, conducted by the 
Management Research Division of the National Indus 
trial Conference Board, 25 to 50° greater understand 
ing of the subject matter resulted after war workers 
had seen the Office of Education training films. Of the 
239 companies reporting in this survey, more than half 
stated they would continue the use of these training 
films after the war. 


The Film and International Understanding 


(Concluded from page 102) 


series every four weeks. Among other subjects in the 
series are Medicine At War and Boomtown, D.( 

The first of the series to be released in England is 
Women In Arms, with the first run scheduled for 
London in March. 

There is some possibility that this series may be 
made available in 16mm for morale agencies which 
have only that equipment available. 
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Whether you seek 
EDUCATION or ENTERTAINMENT 
you will find that 
the VISUAL way is the BEST way! 


| NCREASE your knowledge of world affairs 
and home affairs; enjoy the thrills of your favorite 
sport in season and out of season; "See America" 
and travel to the four corners of the world; ... or 
see Hollywood's greatest stars in their greatest 
pictures, just as they are shown on the screens of 
America's theatres! 


Here are some of the outstanding dramatic, 
musical, and comedy successes of the year, pro- 
nounced by the leading motion picture critics as 


“Pictures You Must Not Miss!’’ 
ABBOTT & COSTELLO “BUTCH MINDS THE BABY” 


—the comedy team voted by the The delightful Damon Runyon 
nation's picture fans as the story put on the screen with Brod 
Number | Attraction ...in two Crawford as Butch. The critics 
of their funniest pictures— call this a ‘must’ picture. 


“KEEP 'EM FLYING” “THE SPOILERS” 


—a story of the two nit-wits who a ‘ 

get tangled up with the air ae is ne — oy ~ 
bo “ae motion picture history wi e 
corps, Bringing to fhe scrote dramatic fight between John 


some of the most thrilling and 
spectacular air shots ever filmed Wayne and Randolph Scott. Mar- 
lene Dietrich is also starred. 


and— 

“RIDE "EM COWBOY” “SABOTEUR” 
—a picture which puts these ace — Here is Alfred Hitchcock, master 
comedians on horses, but can't of suspense, at his best. It is a 
keep ‘em there. A _ hilarious story of what could be happen- 
comedy featuring an all star ing in your town today. 
cast of Hollywood beauties. 


“WHAT'S COOKIN’ ” 


Here is one of the liveliest musi- 
cal comedies of the year, with 
an all star cast, featuring the de- 
liqhtful little song-brd GLORIA 
JEAN. It's one for the hep-cats 
—young and old. 


Deanna Durbin 
Charles Laughton 
in “IT STARTED WITH EVE” 


Two great stars in one of the 
finest comedies of the year. 


“BROADWAY” 


George Raft at his best... in 
the role of a Broadway hoofer 
during the prohibition days. Ac- 
tion, pathos and romance. 


Burma Convoy 
Flying Cadets—Road Agent 
Three action-adventure pictures 
with top flight stars, each of 
which is guaranteed to provide 
you and your friends with a glori- 
ous evening of entertainment. 


We are also proud to make 


available to you at this time, 
two feature productions. 


“CAVALCADE oF AVIATION” 
an 
“MENACE of the RISING SUN” 


These two featurettes were actually 
billed as features in the finest 
theatres of America. They are 
timely, thrilling, spectacular and 
authentic. 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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Curtent Film SVews 
adored radio work Father 


“The Man at the Gate” 
Foley, bronzed and wrinkled veteran, 


We may thank the British for pro- still carries on his fishing, until his 
ducing this fine piece of pictorial realism 





AGAINST 
PROTECT FILMS ciiware 

SCRATCH 
ES. STAINS 
FINGER. 
MARKS-THE 








Movies oe Les. sTMLS 


VAP.C)RATE 


REA 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR PHOTOFINISHER 
WAPORATECO..INC. BELL & HOWELL CO. 


130 West 46th St. 180! Larchment, Chieage 
New York, N.Y. 716N. Labrea, Hollywood 







ashore 


wife’s entreaties after a nearly fatal 








and Ideal Pictures Corporation for bring- 
ing it within reach of American com- 
munities throughout the country. “The 
Man at the Gate” is an intimate saga of 
life in a coastal fishing village. It is 
compelling, intensely human drama, 
notably well-acted and with expertly 
written dialogue. The picture is a 
dramatic blend of humble living, mean 
ingful religion, psychologic struggle, 
and heroic action. The fine cast gives 
its professional best to memorable 
scenes and unforgettable characters in 
a British sea-coast village that lives and 
breathes. 

The Foley family personifies the best 
fishing-tradition of the English coast, 
as salty as the sea, as sturdy as its 
storms, and inured to the tragedy that 
inevitably strikes, at times, those who 
go down to the sea in ships. Mother 
Foley has watched for years, from her 
cottage windows, the goings and com- 
ings of the ships in the harbor. Twice 
a son of hers did not come back, leav- 
ing only the last of her three boys 


whom she fondly hopes to see married 


to his village fiancee and busy at his 





trip forces his decision to leave the sea 
once and for all. Mother Foley is radi- 
ant with hope of having husband and 
son at home at last—but the World 
War breaks! It calls first the son, 
then the father, to sea again. A Foley 
could not do otherwise at England’s 
need. Soon the son is reported “miss 
ing.” Brooding over her past years of 
tragedy, and seeing her new dreams 
now suddenly blasted, Mother Foley 
fights bitterly to hold her husband at 
home. But the staunch old seafarer, 
devoted to his beloved wife but still 
more to the high traditions of the 
Foley name, says: “I wish I could go 
with your blessmg, darlin’, but go I 
will.” How the mother’s bitterness is 
overcome, her heart changed, her bless 
ing given, her missing son returned, 
how the Foley family glimpses happi- 
ness ahead at last, form a heart-warm 
ing climax to a genuine, impressive and 
delightful 
Ideal Pictures Corporation, 28 East 8th 


picture. (Available from 
St., Chicago, or from its branches. five 


reels, 16 mm, sound. ) V¥. £.G 


Scenes from 

the feature, 

“The Man at 
the Gate.” 





@ Orrice or War INFoRMATION, Bureau 
of Motion Pictures, Washington, D. ( 
announces the availability of several 
new government motion pictures in 
cluding: 

Japanese Relocation 10 minutes 
the story of how the War Relocation 
Authority and the United States Army 
handled the mass migration of more 
than 100,000 Japanese from the critical 
Pacific Coast region to inland settle- 
ments in Arizona, Colorado, Utah and 
Wyoming 


ord of wartime democracy 


The Thousand Days—2() minutes—a 


summary of the changes which have 


The picture ts a living re 


housand 


taken place in Canada in th 
days from 1939 to 1942. The film gives 


Americans a better understanding of 
Canada’s achievements and a deeper 
appreciation of the Canadian people in 


their fight gainst our common enet 


The World at War 


length picture w 


45 minutes—a 


feature hich untolds 


the historv of the current conflict, fron 
the invasion of Manchuria in 1931, to 


the bombing of Pearl Harbor ten years 

later. It is an official historical docu 

ment of permanent significance 
Dover 10 minutes showing how 


Britain's front line on the Channel 
coast prepares for the offensive t 


come 


These films, and many other OW] 
films, may be obtained for non-theatri 
cal use from more than 175 distributors 
of 16mm films. For a list of these dis 


tributors write the Bureau of Motio 
Pictures, OWI, Washington 
@ Berrer Fitms, 742 New Lots Av 


Brooklyn, N. Y., is distributing at a 
low service charge the following timel) 
16mm sound films: 


The World at War—4 reels 


1 


Target for Tonight—5 reels 
Wings of Gold—2 reels 


) 1 


Listen to Britain—2 reels 


@ Tie Princeton Firm Center, Prine 
ton, N. J., has produced a 16mm sound 
film for use in pre-flight aviation train 


ing programs, entitled: 


Fairchild PT-19 Trainer—3 reels 
color. The film shows the need tot 
and value of a training airplane with 
the flying characteristics of the tactical 
aircraft that student pilots will fly afte: 
induction into the Air Forces. All 
training centers now giving aircraft 
eligible to use the 
nominal 


instruction are 
film upon application. \ 
service fee is charged. 


(Continued on page iS) 
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We wish we could say to you that our visual education 
dealers can supply your school promptly with any 
Filmo motion picture Camera or projector you might 
need. But we can’t say that—because Filmo Cameras 
and Projectors have gone to war... Uncle Sam has 
urgent need for all we can make. They are being used 
in training camps and on the battle fronts—to provide 
the training that helps save American lives in battle, 
the entertainment that keeps men fit for the fight. 

We know that you agree with us that this job comes 
first. So we ask your patience—and a “rain check.” 
When Filmo Cameras and Projectors are back in 
Civiliai clothes—we promise worth-while develop- 
ments—well worth waiting for. 
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On the screen, Jt Started with Eve 
A Universal Production 






Filmo Cameras and Filmosound Projectors are on the battle fronts 





Keep Your School Projector Busy 
Show More Educational Films 


Never before has the Filmosound Library offered so many 
timely films—for rental or for sale. Have you a catalog of 
the more than 3000 select subjects offered by this one, 
all-inclusive source? If not, mail the coupon—and keep 
your school projector busy. It can perform a service vital 
to America’s war effort. 





CAUTION! 
| Don’t throw away old projection lamps. A new lamp can 
be supplied you only when the burned-out lamp is turned in. 

















extraordinary performance is won and presented is shown j BELL & HOWELL CO. i 
by this one-reel sound film. Service charge 50c. gy 1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. ; 
Without obligation, please send me: 
BUY WAR BONDS ' 
| Filmosound Library Catalog Supplement 1943A listing : 
" , | preinduction and other training films. 
Bell & Howell Co., Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washington, D.C.; London. Est. 1907. i Data on Emergency First Aid films. ; 
| Catalog of British Information Service films. i 
MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS jy, Educational film catalog. 
i Recreational film catalog. : 
e i 
PRECISION-MADE BY fi I now have have not your 1942 film catalogs. : 
| 
NS WEEE ETERS T ET Tee rer Kee en : 
i 
PPP CPT eer TT ree Cerro Ce ; 
' 
g City State * ES 3-43 : 
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Below—West Point activities 


“West Point— 
Symbol of Our Army” 


This: is a meaningful and accurate title 
for a one-reel 16 mm film recently made 
and released by Castle Films, with the 
full cooperation of the Academy author- 
ities, Of the finished picture Col. Meade 
Wildrick had this to say! “Today, with 
millions of Americans serving in our 
armed forces, the training and philosophy 
of the leaders of our Army are matters 
of first importance and vital concern to 
the entire nation. This film represents a 
thoroughly up-to-date, fast-moving pictor- 
ial review of a West Pointer in the mak- 
ing.” 

West Point has always been a synonym 
for efficient training, but its activities in 


these war times show added tension and 
concentration aimed at putting and keep- 
ing the Academy in high gear for the 
task ahead. We see the cadets at work 
in classre ONS, laboratories, machine shops, 
at drawing boards and relief-maps of 
terrains—then in the field, putting into 
practice actual 
building, plane flying, troop maneuvers 
under bomb and gunfire conditions ac- 


river-crossing, bridge- 


curately simulating the war experience 
that awaits them all. And the film is still 
able to present the Academy’s routine of 
living, the famous grounds, the color and 
glamour of the West Point that gave us 
Grant, Lee, Sherman, Pershing and Mac- 
Arthur—and will still give us more great 
ones as they are needed. (Available in 
sound or silent versions from Castle 
Films Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City, or from 
throughout the country. ) Nd G 


visual dealers 


@ Tue Y. M. C. A. Motion Pictur 
BurEAU, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, is now distributing in 16 mm sound: 
Land of Liberty—8 reels, rental $7.50. 
This famous film is a pictorial history of 
the progress of America’s growth. It 
epitomizes more than a century and a half 
of American history. It is the work of 
the entire motion picture industry. His- 
torical sequences, composed of material 
taken from outstanding Hollywood pro 
ductions, vividly portray the stories of 
men and women who struggled to attain 
and defend American liberties. More than 
a hundred top-ranking Hollywood stars 
appear as historical characters in the 
well-knit narrative. Episodes in our 
country’s history become dramatic reali- 
ties. We see Washington, Franklin, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Hamilton and others 
found this Republic. We hear Lincoln’s 
stirring appeal for its preservation. We 
struggle with the pioneers as they win 
the West and link it to the East. We see 
the country grow and flourish by means 
of peaceful arts, industry and science. 
Land of Liberty reveals in human terms 
what democracy means to us. It shows 
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portrayed in the Castle film. 





what a stake each of us has in our coun 
try at a moment when the American 
way is being challenged as never before. 
It deserves to be seen by every man, 
women and child in the country, because 
it will make them proud to be Americans 


@ Beit & Howe rt Company, 1801 Larch- 
mont Ave., Chicago, have acquired two 
new “lecture films” on Africa, made by 
Count Byron de Prorok, a noted arch- 
eologist and veteran of thirty inter 
national expeditions, now engaged by 
the War Department to instruct Amer- 
ican soldiers on the conditions likely 
to be encountered in the African theatre 
of war. 

Ancient Trails of North Africa—| 


reel, 16mm sound—traces the known 





From “Ancient Trails of North Africa” 


and conjectured history of ancient man 
back through Rome, Carthage and the 
Berbers, back to the troglodytes and 
their shadowy paleolithic predecessors. 
The work of the archeologist is fasci- 
natingly presented 


Warriors of the Sahara—1 reel, 16mm 
sound—portrays the expedition that 
finally disclosed the remains of the 
fabled Tin-Hinan, white queen of the 
Sahara, and incidentally shows inter- 
esting sidelights of the life of the 
Tuaregs, whose warriors wear veils 
and curl their hair 
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Amon ) the Producers 


Another Source of 2 x 2 
Kodachrome Slides 


Two distinct services in 2 x 2 Koda 


chrome Slides have recently been made 
available by the Block Color Productions, 
1404 N. Fuller Avenue, Hollywood, ¢ alif 

The first is a series of unit-sets of slides 
on selected topics for classroom purposes. 
The originals were taken by Dr. Block 
himself and the duplicates are made by 
his own process which achieves extra 
ordinarily fine reproduction of Koda- 
chromes. The unit-sets contain from 15 
to over 80 slides each according to sub 
ject. Among the subjects available are 
the following: Farm Animals (34 slides ), 
Making Bread (24), Growing of Oranges 
(27), Wholesale Flower Market (23), 


Harbor Activities (37), The Junkman 
(22), Horses (37), Pets (20), Baby 
Pets (26). The Zoo (85), The Circus 


(41), etc. The slides are furnished eithet 
in cardboard or glass mount, and at 
prices very reasonable for such work. 
A special 25% discount is allowed to 
schools. We have enjoyed examination 
of scores of Dr. Block’s slides. They are 
of exceptional pictorial quality and beau- 
tifully mounted. 


The second service is that o 


supplying 
duplicates for the customer’s own orig 
inal Kodachromes. More and more teach- 
ers throughout the country are using 
their own or the school’s miniature cam 
eras to gather original material for teach- 
ing purposes. The problem of getting sat- 
isfactory duplicates from these originals 
is often troublesome. We have seen num 
erous examples of Dr. Block’s duplication 
of Kodachrome, comparing originals and 
duplicates side by side. The startling fact 
is that the duplicate frequently betters the 
original, correcting color distortion that 
results from an exposure less than pet 
fect. Also the Block service can often 
improve originals by enlargement. In 
many a Kodachrome, better balance o1 
composition can be secured by selecting 
the core or major interest of the picture 
and enlarging it to the 2 x 
sions. Many unsatisfactory originals br 


slide dimen 


come excellent slides under such treat 
ment. 


Bausch & Lomb at War 


With the award of a third star on 
February 3 by the Army-Navy Board 
of Production 
ing performance, the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company issued a new book 
let, titled “Bausch & Lomb At War,” 
which is a pictorial presentation of 


Awards for outstand 


some of the record on which the awards 
were based. Each star represents six 
months of outstanding performance in 
Producing optical equipment for the 
armed forces. 

Some of these optical instruments 
are shown in the sixty illustrations 


height finders, range finders. battery 


commander's’ telescopes, binoculars, 
searchlight mirrors, stereoscopic train 
ers, photographic lenses, mapping equip 


ment, gun sights, aviator’s goggles, 


spotting scopes, aerial navigation sex 
tants, mobile optical shops Tor field 
service, and microscopes and refrac 


tion equipment for the medical services 

Che book is a case history of one of 
the country’s most important indus 
tries at war—the fourth war in which 
this 90-vear old company has actively 


participated 


Motion Pictures— 
Not for Theatres 


(Continued from pa ) 


put up $100 each, the sum to consti 


tute a revolving fund for building a 
religious films library The running 
expenses would be paid for by renting 


the library to the churches, members 


of the association to receive theirs at 


a discount Simple indeed. Graham 
Patterson and _ several others wer 
equally trusting 

If Will Hays resented the possible 
muplications of Graham Patterson in 
1923, he held no grudge in September, 
1929, when he called the conference 
oO! social, religiou and educational 
leaders to considet vays and means 
to develop the “public welfare uses” 


of the screen—what a happy phras« 


that is! As a member of the formid 


ible religious com miittec served Stan- 
lev High, then editor ot the Christian 
Herald Phe committee, comprising 


thirty-three distinguished ladies and 
gentlemen, found it expedient to divide 
its studies of the Catholic and Protes- 
Protestants 
completed their survey first, and in 
1930 their 


tant film situations Phe 


report was published at 
Prote oT Howard M 


Boston, where 


LeSourd, chairman of the committee, 
was situated 

The Protestant work was accom 
plished first by acquiring as complete 

1 

i 


st as possible of ministers who used 
films in their churches, making a total 
of 1,426 to whom were sent question 
naires Replies came from 576, and 


upon their information the committee 
arrived at its findings It was con 


cluded that 64% used pictures in Sun 


day evening services, and many also in 
midweek services and on occasions in 
Lent Seventeen had discontinued 


their Sundav shows after trial, and 


eighteen had finally stopped all use of 


films on various grounds, including 
those of safety. opposition of local 
theatres, lack of orthy pictures, un 


satisfactory equipment—and expense 
Many other statistics of interest and 
value were presented, and then fol- 


lowed some general conclusions which 
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Free Films Source Directory—pub- 
lished by the DeVry Corporation, 1111 
\rmitage Avenue, Chicago, 112 pp. 50c. 

his new publication lists some 1300 
films available free to non-theatrical 
audiences from many sources. Among 
the new free subjects listed are current 
wartime films on the Armed Forces, 
Wartime 


Production, Shipbuilding, 


\viation, Vocational Training, etc. 
Each film is described and classified as 


to subject. 


must have been slightly embarrassing 
to the Hays organization. 

They were premised upon the state- 
ment that, as the church hesitated to 
purchase equipment until it might be 
assured of an adequate and continuous 
supply of picture material, it behooved 
the motion picture industry to provide 
the pictures, permit churchmen to edit 
them, and set up experimental non- 
theatrical exchanges in New York, 
Boston, Cleveland, Chicago and Los 
\ngeles, the number ultimately to 
reach twelve in the United States and 
Canada. The churchmen, on their side, 
were willing to give certain help, but 
declared that they could not raise 
money to finance committee expenses, 
and therefore recommended, through 
the committee, that the industry do 
that, also. In short, the committee 
was quite satisfied of the worth of 
films in all phases of religious work— 
to bring the dwindling congregations 
back into the pews, and in church 
schools and missionary education—but 
it could not afford to pay for the 
service, and felt that it was only fair 
that the wealthy motion picture indus- 
try should underwrite the job. The 
entire report is a rather remarkable 
document. It deserves to be read for 
its own sake and to its full extent. I 
believe that I have sketched enough of 
it here, however, to show why the 
survey has not led to a forced devel- 
opment of religious films in America. 

Churches, though, constitute a group 
in the non-theatrical field which is 
clearer-cut than most others—easier 
to apprehend, that is. The clergyman 
generally knows, without being per- 
suaded, the tremendous force of screen 
entertainment. He probably already 
has film equipment of a kind. And be- 
yond requiring a wholesome picture, 
he may be satisfied, as a rule, with- 
out expensive, tailor-made product. 
Indeed, being a naturally resourceful 
person, he can procure “free” films 
from the Government, the Y.M.C.A. 
or one of the university extension 
libraries, and, by his own, personal 
interpretations, can make them convey 
inspiring messages. 


(To be continued) 
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HERE THEY ARE 
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A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (3) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo 


Bailey Film Service (3) 
1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood, Calif. 


Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 117) 


Better Films (2) 
742A New Lots Ave., Brooklyn, N.‘ 
(See advertisement on page 114) 
Brandon Films a 

1600 Broadway, New York City 


(See advertisement on page 108) 


Bray Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 114) 
Castle Films (3) 
RCA Bldg., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 8&1) 


College Film Center (3, 5) 
84 E. Randolph St., Chicago 
Creative Educational Society (1) 


4th Fl. Coughlan Bldg 
Mankato, Minn. 


DeVry School Films (3) 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 


(See advertiscment on page 82) 


Eastman Kodak Co. (3) 
Teaching Films Division 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 107) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 


Eastman Classroom I *ilms 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 


Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. (2, 5) 
1841 Broadway, New York City 


(See advertisement on page 114) 


Father Hubbard Educational Films (2) 
188 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
Santa Clara, Calif. 


(See advertisement on page 110) 


Films, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave., Portland, Ore 


Finer Films, Inc. (2) 
407 Westminster Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif 
(See advertisement on page 112) 


General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 


156 King St., W. Toronto 


Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (3) 
25 W. 45th St., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 112) 


Harvard Film Service (3, 6) 
3asement—Germanic Museum 
Frisbie Pl., Cambridge, Mass. 

Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (2,5) 


1600 Broadway, New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 
8 E. Eighth St.. Chicago. III 


(See advertisement on page 84) 


Manse Film Library (3) 
1521 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Post Pictures Corp. (3) 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City 
The Princeton Film Center (2) 
106 Stockton St., Princeton, N. J 
Swank’s Motion Pictures (3) 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis, Mo 
(See advertisement on page 109) 
Texas Visual Education Co. (3) 


305 West 10th St... Austin. Tex 


Universal Pictures Co., Inc. (5) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 


(See advertisement on page 115) 


Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. (2) 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y.M.C.A. Motioa Picture Bureau (3) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St., San Francisco, Cal 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas, Tex 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (3) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicag: 
(See advertisement on pave 105) 

Bell & Howell Co. (3) 


1815 Larchmont Ave.. Chicago 


(See advertisement on page 11%) 


DeVry Corporation (3, 6) 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 8&2) 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc (3) 


Kodascope Libraries 


356 Madison Ave., New York City 


General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St... Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto 

Ideal Pictures Corp. (3. 6) 

28 E. Eighth St.. Chicas 

(See advertisement on page 8&4) 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (2) 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 


(See advertisement on page 103) 


S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp (3, 6) 


449 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Texas Visual Education Co.. (3) 
305 West 10th St., Austin, Tex 


Victor Animatograph Corp. (3) 
Davenport, lowa 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SCREENS 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St.. Chicago, II 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, [a 


Continuous insertions under one heading, $2.00 per issue; additional listings 


SLIDES AND FILMSTRIPS 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 

28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III 

(See advertisement on page 8&4 

The Jam Handy Organization 

2900 E. Grand Blvd.. Detroit. Mich 

(See advertisement on page 109, 11 
Keystone View Co. 

Meadville, Pa 


(See advertisement on pase 8&5 


Klein & Goodman 


I8 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa 





Radio-Mat Slide Co.. Inc 
222 Oakridge Blvd., 
Daytona Beach, Fla 


(See advertisement on page 14) 


Society for Visual Education, Inc.., 
100 FE. Ohio St., Chicago, III 





See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Che stnut ot., Philade Ip] la Pa 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 










Bausch and Lomb Optical Co 
Rochester, N \ 


See advertisement on inside 







DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicag 


See advertisement on page 







General Films Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 


156 King St., W. Toronto 







Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa 





(See advertisement on page 8&5) 











Society for Visual Education, Inc. 








100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, II] 
See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. \ 
(See advertisement on page 







Williams, Brown and Earl, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 

















REFERENCE NUMBERS 





(1) indicates 16 mm silent. 





(2) indicates 16 mm sound, 







(3) indicates 16 mm sound and 





silent. 





(4) indicates 35 mm silent. 





(5) indicates 35 mm sound. 





(6) indicates 35 mm sound and 





silent. 














under other headings, $1.00 each. 








